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CHAPTER 1. INSTITUTIONAL A»D HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

. . . T- ' ^ ■' : , 

^ "Everyone will now be mobilised, and all boys old enoi^cfk 

, . to carry a spear will»be sent to Addis Ababa. Married , * " 

men will' take* wives to carry and cook* Those without 

wives will. take any woman without a husband. Anyone found 

/ \ , at hqm£ after receipt * k of<- this prder will be hanged," 1 

•' ' . * * 

f , * Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, 1935* 

^ In that best of all possible worlds there would be nci 

warfare and hence no need for nrational armies. In our world 

< 

x the fact of war and standing armies must be taken ^as given, 

- ♦ 

jl Each nation feels that" its only protection against other 
nations is to arm adequately. 'The irojiy is that this very 
military preparedness' only makes w^r'all the more certain, 
and all r the, more ' devastating when it occurs . We are caught in 
-a' system of international irresponsibility, for which the only 
. . evident long-term solutions are national disarmament .and the 
* . establishment 'of an^f fective .trorld ^political order. 

1 For the pre resort to military force to advance 

national interests a*nd to settle interrfational disputes will 

. continue, and even those nations which see themselves as • 

1 , 1 ... 

jnost disposed to the pursuit of .peace will feel it ^necessary 
to maintain standing military forces for self-defense. The 
concern'of this dissertation is with how thesej standing 

A * \ , 

armies-are raised. " , 

1 . ) .In many countries the military is brie of' the largest 

•single industries . • In the U.S., for instance/ over seven 1 

* . * *' i 

percerit of GNP has Continued to be allocated for defense , 

even since Vietnam, and the defense establishment in 1973 j K r% 



* employed almost 3.4 million peopl.e on a full-time basis. \ \\\ 
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Only six v v states in the U.S. have a greater number of working 
people. than the armed forces. * - „- 

Such a major component of the nation « s economic life 
would seem worthy of the professional 'attention off economists. 
Yet the military is much' neglected, as for instance in .the 
texthpoks which introduce economics to the student. While 

r • 

£here are various reasons for this neglect, undoubtedly a 
major factor is that military institutions and purpose do no # t 
seem ta.lend themselves very readily to the competitive - 
market approach -bf conventional economics. ^ 

Markets and Bureaucracy , ' * 

Defense is not a good provided'by private profit-seeking 
producers to be purchased through commercial exchange by 
individuals for their private consumption, .it ife rather a 
public good generating a collective benefit not appropriable 
r by single individuals, and one provided by*" a bureaucratic 
monopoly organization^ in an amount decided by a political 
prpcess. ' . , 

Our interest is in the military as a manpower institu- 
tion,, and it follows that the demand for military labor 
correspondingly is not one derivable by private producers 
from market demand for the product of that labor, but is,* ' 
instead * one derived by government administrator^ in meeting 
the defense demands emerging from the political process/ 

.The supply bf military labor is similarly removed 
from >the market in two important ways. The Tir'st is that 




J> - > • _ c . -3-. ' , : . • 

* * i • * 

the sftbur6-o£ jo^ skills - "with a high. element of specific^ ^ . 
non-tr.an^jffrable skill acquired over a period through- formal 
and onVtheTjoB training in a structured jo* progresM&ten * 
Sequence— and the presumed nationaJL security req^jplwint ^ - 
or^contyrol and availability of those skills, have estab- ; 
5sd v an "internal labor iti^rket" within which pay and tr§inr 
*ing and allocation of labor, are governed by administrative 

? rules and, procedures rather than free response to' market 

. ' 2 * * " i 

** -prices. " - - ' 

✓ „Exit from. this labor market'is thus carefully, regulated 

and hiring takes place exclusively at & f small number of 

Specified pointb, each at the bo|^nr^ung of a ^highly struct*- 

*• Qred promotion ladder. Most jobs are Closed to put side ' ' 

hiring" and are filled only by a well defined internal job" . \ - 

mbvement pattern,' Market contact is maintained only at 

the entry and exit points, where attraction and retention . 

is determined. * * ' 

Moreover even at the 7 entry point, the military labor 

system .may. still be removed from market influence by a > 

second f abtor viz. the. power of conscription. Apart front 

* , ♦ ' -* m . ■ - * . • ' < 

the minor fellow exception of jury service, .the military 
k ^.s the onl^ employment for which a labor levy is now com- 
monly iitfpose?£f In a 1970 survey, Roy Forward 'found that £ 

**'*'■ . *3 * 

eighty-five countries us§d compulsory military siervice* * ' 

• Because of these institutional features, the military , 

/ ' " ' ' \ ' * ' 

l^bor system -presents a significant contrast with the 



private competitive labor markets pictured in standard 

economic theory. The divergence- is , we 11 illustrated by 

considering the classic prpposition of competitive micro- 

* theory that employment equilibrium for the firm will 

obtain with marginal wage' cost eqpal-to marginal revenue 

product, .of labor.- . * 

For the military employer, however, there is no sales 

reyenue, marginal physical product is difficult to define 

even conceptually, the military* manager is not constrained 

to profit maximizing behavior, the wage may not be a o market 

wage due to the operation of a draft, and the specificity', 

of training and its mutual benefit to both employer and~ ' 

employee means that the wage level is, within a range, 

/ 1 
indeterminate "anyway. t • 

Reflecting these divergences from private competitive 
labor market ^patterns, are the unique conditions of employ- 
ment of the .military. *^he requirements, for socialization, 
control and ready availability and return on specific skills 
have meant a total commitment to service life by military 
personnel including a fixed term of engagement, liability 
for 24 hour service availability, closeness to service life 
outside of normal working hours, frequent reporting move- 
ment, inability to resign,' strike or negotiate over working 
conditions, and subjection to military discipline. All of 
this is associated with the frequently trying working 



conditions and the' dangers and risks -inherent both . 
military training and actual operations.' ; • 

Some of these conditions. of employment are to be - 
found in civilian life^ But this 3,6- infrequent, #rid the 
' total combination of conditions is nowhere nea^y approx'r 
imated, a fact which has in turn led to the traditionally . 
paternalistic military pay structure, replete w\th such-', 
features as a large part of pay being received in allows. \\ 
ances or non-cash form (food and' housing) , with different 
payments to married vs. single personnel. The philosophy 
is one of need, rather than contribution to national def- - 
ense, a view also reflected in the limited differentiation* 
of compensation across skill groups, and 'in the large 
proportion of compensation received as deferred (retirement) 
pay. 4i ' • 

> • .* 

This dissertation, however, does not review all 

aspects .of the military labor system. Rather ^it seeks 'to 

focus on what has been the publiciy most contentious 

element of the system - the use ,of conscription for military 

service. \ * / * 

Conscription is a topic that generally has not\been > 

*■ * 
well served by scholarship. The wide range of issues 

involved and the depth of public feeling on the question, ' * 

have not matched" well the scholar's propensities for «i 

narrow specialization and presumed objectivity.,, To^ meet 



• these difficulties we have felt it useful here to broaden 
the approach' to thatrpf "political economy" and givfe delib- 
erate attention to some of the political factors and value 
Considerations involved in the problem where these" cein be 
' elucidated by economic analysis. . >v ~ 

^ Naturally the extended topics so chosen, and the treat 
-mente afforded them/ reflect the biases and values of the 
wri€er. But to expect Otherwise would be foolish. * ^'Object 
4vity" does not mean "value-free" enquiry. . It means rather 
that value assertions should be recognized and labelled as 
openly as one's awareness of them permits, that alternative 
viewpoints be recognized and fairly conside^d/ arid that 
one's approach be reasoned" and analytical rather than 
assertive and emotional. This is an' approach tfcat is not* 
at'alj. incompatible with conviction and concern, and it is 
therefore the approach we have attempted to follow here. 



In analyzing the choice' of military manpower procure- 
ment systems, we confine our attention to the situation of 

I * *• 

peacetime, or limited war, military •labor needs ojily^ Qne 

reason for. this is. that good data could be obtained for 

.these situations. More importantly, though, the adminis- 

tr^tj.ve advantages of conscription for large scale mobil- 

ization are njdre readily conceded, and the equity and-, 

liberty objections to a draft are less weighty, J.n the 

presence of a clear and substantive danger to the nation - 



though this does hot say that conscription wiil still not 

be controversial for other reasons in this situation, as, 

* t 

for example; Australian and Canadian experience during 
World Wars I and II shows. ' * 

* 

International Comparisons * 

£ second delimitation is -tha£ we will be primarily 

concerned with the experience of two countries: the United 

States and Australia, both of which have recently turned 

to all-volunteer' forces after considerable public debate 

over their experience with Selective Service and National 

Service, respectively, in the 1960 f s. For further compare 

ison, frequeilt reference will also.be made to the experi-' 

ence of Canada and Britain, both of ^which have now main-, 

tained all-yolunteer forces for some time — though Britain 

after' a period of conscription in the 1950 f s. 

In the Australian and American draft debates,' frequent 

reference has been made to overseas practice. In Australia 

the Prime Minister Sir Robert Menzies defended National / 

Service by asking: -"How could we possibly take up the 

attitude that whereas conscription for military service 

might be all right for allies and protectors, it was 

5 

no good to us, for local political reasons?" The Gates 
Commission in. the United States examined foreign experience 
"to anticipate problems which miglvt arise once the draft 
was ended in the United % States: " 6 

We have restricted the comparison in this* study to 
Canada, .Britain, the United States. and Australia, since 



' foreign experience is likely to. b'e most meaning ftfl for a 
group <Jf countries' with similar .cultural circumstances. 

' Each of these countries' is an industrially developed demo- 
cracy with admixed free enterprise economic' system * and a 
population of predominantly British origin and traditions, 
witl) comparable styles ar0 standards of living. Tables 



1.1-1.3 outline the relative defence 7 expenditures, their / 
distribution arid associates manpower "for the four countries. 

Of course, overseas ^cperience cannot 'be directly * * 

L» * * 

transplanted, and comparisons mus-t be made with the utmost 
care, making full allowance for the^Sucial differences in 



local circumstances which^ill remain no matter how care-* 
fully the countries are fchbsen for their similarities. The 
diverse historical experience of Canada, Britain, the U.S. , 

and Australia with conscription certainly indicates "the - "i* 

t * 

importance of these ui^-gue circumstances, as -a brief Purvey 
of that history illustrates. 

Of the four countrie| Canada has been the most strongly • 
attached to the , all>^olunieer principle. Since .Canadian 
regular forces were first ^established in 1871, conscription * 
has , be fc en adopted only twice: in October 1917 for^the-, dur- 
ation of World* War I and ih 1940-45. Even in these two " 
instances volunteers co/ftijjued to provide the great bulk 
of Canadian service manpow|r. In World War II, of the 
1,086,771 Canadians who served all but 100,573 were volunteers. 
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' TABLE X. 


1. DEFENSE EXPENDITURE/ 


*1970-1973 o ," 




* * 


















• 




C GNP 


Defense' Budget 1 


Count ryO 


$billicJn 


$ -inillidn 


Per 




3 

Percentage of GNP * 




1970 


*19?2r. 


1973 


1972 


1969 ' 


. 1970 


-1971 


1972 


United States 


976.4 


83.4, 


'85^.2 


399- 


8.4-- 


7.4 


7.5 


7,2 


Canada 


82.6 - 


, 2.6 : 


2.1 


; 90 


■ 2.4 


2.4 


" 2,0 


' 1.9 


Britain 


I21.5 


7,0 


8.7 


12. ,5 


5.0 


4.9 


4.5 


'4.6 


Australia • 


" A 3-2:8 


• 1.6 


1..7 


12.1 - 


4.2 ' 


> 3.9 


\ 3.9' 


3.6' 



TABLE 1.2. DEFENSE EXPENDITURE BY FUNCTIONAL CATEQ3RY, 1972 



Functional 
Category 


USA 


s CAN 


ADA 


BRITAIN 


*- 

AUSTRALIA' *- 


- $rni 


% 


, $Cm 


% 




% 


$Am 


% . 


Compensation 


35,812 


.49.7 


i,329 


- 63.6 


1,224 


45.2 


6^06 


49.8 


Maintenance ^ 


12i239 


. 17.0 


• * 548 


26.2 


343 


12.7 


379. 


'31.1 


Total : 

Current 
# 


48,051 


66-. 7 


> . 

1,877 


89.8 


1,567 


57.9 


985, 




procurement 


16,347 


.22.7 


'127' 


6.1 


674 


24.9 


14ff 


k 11.5 


R&D 


6,488 


9.0 


49- 


2.4 


.'307 


" 11.3 


50 


4.1 


Other Capital 


1,177 


1.6 


35 


1.7 


'159 


5.9 


43 


3.5 


Total 
Capital 


24,022' 


. '33.3 


211 ' 


10.2 


1,140 


42.1 


233 


'l9.1 


Total 


72,073 


100.0 


: 2,088 


100,0 


2,707 


100.0 


1,218 


■ 100.0 
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TABLE 1.3. :■ DEFENSE MANPOWER, 1973 



Country 


* . Regular 
Armed Forces 
. (Incl. 
Conscripts)* 


- Civilian 
Defense 
Personnel 


Trained" 
Reservists 


M 

T&tai.Men 
of Military 
Age (i.e. 
18 - 45) . 


Percentage 
of Regular 
Forces to Men 
of Military 
Age 


United States 


2,252,900 


^1,1^2,900 


927., 4QQ 


38,700,000 


5.8 


Canada 


83,000 


40,100 


23,200 


4,500,000 


1.8* 


Britain 


361,500 


> 323,900 


435', 000 


10,800,000 


3.3 . 


Australia 


73,330 


51,300 


32,300 


2,6Q0,000 


2.8 



Source: International Institute for Strategic Studies 
The Military Balance, 1973-74- 
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Canadian participation in the Korean War and in other U.N, 
peacekeeping operations, has beej^ll-volujiteer . Since 1963 
recruitment his been to a singlfe Unified military service 
numbering a little under 35,000 in. recent years - a reduce 
tion from a higher level of 100,000 in the 'late 1960's-. 
The reduction in force' size reflects the^¥lratfegic assess*-, 
ment pade public/in the. White \Paper on Defense , 1971. * 

Undoubtedly a major factor underlying Canadian man- 
power procurement policy has been the problem of a French- 
Qanadian minority,, which forms oner-third of the population 

and which has traditionally resisted conscription for fear 

% 

* v * 

of being compulsorily involved .in wars .related to separate 
anglophone interests. According. to 'Coljtn/ Gray it is ftir th 
reason that "conscription haf remained one of "the ugliest 
and most divisive words in the Canadian political lexicon.' 
The gravest threats to ~th£ political , integrity of Canada' 
in this century arose out of .the conscription crises. of 

1917, 1942- and 1944"-. 7 ? 

I ' \ ■ ■ * ! 

In Australia , compulsory,, militia-type training has % ' 

been -quite common but, as with Canada, conscription for 

regular service with the permanent forces h$s been rela* * 

tively rare and' attempts to implement such schemes have 

been invariably controversial. In World War I, the govern- 

ment appealed twice to the electorate for the power 

" to .conscript fqr overseas service, and was, twice rejected 

in referenda. Only volunteers served. Similar ly ? for' 
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S "World- War II, only;" volunteers served in the regular forces 
'V • overseas, though in 1943, after . considerable debate, 

. liability for service in the South-West Pacific was Extended 
!* to the conscript militia forces. In 1964-, a scheme of 

^4**** conscription* into the regular forces, using a' lottery 

• draft,* was instituted; and -this remkined in operation * 

* - . * - 

until 1972, since f which time there" have been all^volunteet 
forces* The Australian, forces now number 7,4,000 (1973), 

a reduction from 'the 1970 peak of 86,913, ^reflecting 

.. • 

Vietnam withdrawal and the Labor government reassessment- 
• . of the earlier "Forward Defense". strategy. . - . 

The dominant influence, in the history of military 

» 

manpower procurement in Australia has been the ideological 
* i * 

• opposition of the Australian Labor Party to compulsory 

military training and, even more, compulsory service oyer- 
% seas. This opposition has been such that few other public 
questions have matched the conscription crises of 1916-17, 
1? 4 3 and 1964-72 for their bitter and divisive impact upon . 
> Australian society. 

British experience witfr conscription has been less 
acrimonious. For most of its history, in fact, the British 
military has been a professional force, with conscription 
sometimes applied for the territorial militia. It was only 
with the emergencies of World War I and II that conscription 
began to be used for regular service, and from 1945 to 
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1960 a National Service scheme, continued to supplement 
voluntary military enlistment. Since I960, 'the armed 
services have returned to exclusive reliance upon vblun- 

. e % > 

tary enlistment. The transition was 'associated with the 
1957 re-evaluation of defense strategy/ which saw Britain 
deciding to cut jback on its international military' commit- 
ments, and' moving to strengthen its nuclear retaliatory' 
power. This strategic switch away from conventional 
forces meant a deliberate strength reduction from 690,000 
in 1957'to, 375,000 by 1962, Today the- forces number 
.around 362,, 000, (1973)'. 

There has been more resort to'conscription by -the ' 
United States than the other three countries - despite * 
the legacy of a New England threat of secession from the 
Union during the War of 1812 i 4 over. the issue of conscription, 
and the bloody New York draft riots of 1863 which left 
more than 1,000 dead in street fighting. Thus in both - 
World War I and II comprehensive draft, laws were enacted 
and provided the bulk of military manpower. Indeed in 1918,. 
voluntary enlistments we're forbidden for the remainder of , 
the War. After a .short lapse following' World War II,- 

* * * 

Selective Service was revived in 1948 and continued in opera- 
tion until 1973. Selective Service provided a significant- pro- 
portion of the manpower for the Korean War and for Vietnam. 
The adoption of all-volunteer forces followed U.S. combat 
troop withdrawal from Vietnam in 1973, and was associated with 



* the Nixon strategic reassessment defined in the "Guam doc- 
trine," restricting U.S.. ground force involvement in Asia. 
The. military force's now total 2.25 million (1973), which is 
down^rom the Vietnam peak of 3.55 million, and 450,000 less 
than the 1964 pr'e-Vietrtam strength. The draft machinery is 
.retained on a stand-by) basis. - " 

Respite the similarity of the' recent -trend' tp fully * 
volunteer forces ih } the. four countries ,' the divergent histor- 
ical' backgrounds clearly give -rise to caution in -drawing 
strong conclusions. The importance of particular strategic ' 
circumstances., for example^ suggests .we should av*6 id . grand 
declarations' of .the. .sort "that we" are witnessing the end, or 
at least the transformation of the mass army" (Gwyn Harries- 
Jenkins) . But equally we 'must not lose sight of -the 'advan- 
tages to be ..gained by supplementing direct analysis with 
alternative insights. It is clear that such* comparisons." » 
are going to continue to be' made, so that it is better that, 
at least,. the analogy be as informed as possible. .Citation 
in the past has often been highly selective and impression- • 
lstic. Besides, provided foreign experience i-s -not treated ' 
'as more than suggestive, we can seek solace in Boulding's 
First Law: "If it exists, then perhaps it is possible." 
Procurement System Alternatives ' . : 

A third, delimitation of the study is to '.focus on. the »' 
institutional^ choice -between all-volunteer forces and draft 
systems of the -Australian lottery *or U.S. Selective Service- 



■ typ^. These. were the systems actually in- operation ih the 
four countries in the past fifteen years', and the systems 
for which -we therefore have some reasonable evidence. ' Other 
draft systems will be occasionally alluded to, but no system- 
atic evaluation will be 'presented. The further basic ' (and 
heroic) assumption is that/ in the four countries to' be 

'considered, the practical political choice now actually, comes ' 

down to one between all-vcj.unteer forces or a/ draft of "the 

lottery or. -Selective Service" type. » ' " ' ' 
• ' ' • ' , . •' • * " '' • * 

We thus put aside discussion of such fringe a-lternatives 

as unilateral disarmament and civil resistance,^ as well as 
such more^ frequently_propo?ed alternatives' as universal con- - 
seription or national service.'' Because of their more common 
.advocacy -though, we should turn to' these latter- two briefly. 
Universal conscription can be Instituted in two forms: uni- 
versal military training, or universal military, service in the . 
regular 'forces. The main advantage of both forms is the ap- 
parent improvement in equity, with wide-spread sharing of , 
military' burdens. The main disadvantages are inefficiency,^ 
and interference with individual freedom -- the, social and / 
economid. disruption heing larger for universal conscription 
for regular service.' The question becomes one of whether the 

t 

•balance of advantages is such as to justify such .a draft in *\ 
time of,peace or limited war. The' economic burden usually ' ' 
decides against universal- conscription • for the permanent 



forces in .these -times, and whether the alternative militia 
training arrangement is justified will depend closely, upon • 
"the likelihopd of a massive territorial invasion. This ' 
readily explains the reliance of neutral nations such as 
Switzerland, Finland., Sweden or Yugoslavia upon * extensive 
militia arrangements. For. the four countries we will inves- 
tigate, however the need, for territorial and non-alliance 
defense seems small t at present, and the consequent demand 
is for a smaller professional military with standing- forces 
available for overseas service and ,tb ; . provide', and maintain ' 
the framework, for future expansion. ' Accordingly we put ■ 
aside direct investigation of universal military- training ' 

* * ' * 

and service. ■ « 

' This disposition , conforms to the deliberate limit- 
ation already placed oh "this study to consider only the man- 

Vi . ' 

power procurement system appropriate <to a peacetime standing 
professional .military force. , The military here considered • 
is specifically one which aims at keeping the officer,, senior 
enlisted 'and skilled specialist structure,. intact, supported 
by sufficient gerieral enlistment to enable the force to" ' ' 
practise and advance the military -arts, to meet , M brushN*ire M 
and "small-war" needs from the established resources, and to " 
provide the manpower nucleus, equipment and organisational 
structure for expansion in the event of a threat of 'larger 
scale hostilities. Hdw that expansion itself might be ac- ' 

* * 4 < 

complished and 'sustained, whether by reserves or new enlist-, 
ments and- whether by draft or volunteer, recruitment , is 



considered - but -it is not' the focus of. the greater part of, ' 
the -study, which .restricts iVself instead to" the- standing ' 
peacetime military. ^ » ^ 

An alternative which" can meet the strategic requirement 
of a- prof essional standing force, without excessive" -military • 
call-up™ is a national service scheme covering - civilian as well 
, v 33 service. And the idea, of an additional commitment., 

-of the youth of the nation to .the . eradication of disease', 
poverty and ignorance in our own society and -elsewhere is ex-* 
. citing and worthy: Unfortunately the element of compulsion fcs 

i . ■ v r ■ ~ 

stil& involved and >f or a non-nltionaa. defense requirement, Thus 

• \ - ■ . 

the system- is' a costly means to its praiseworthy end J Youth ' 

compelled io serve will not be uniformly, willing, and enth V s- " 

lastic and, however strongly committed will not be appropriately 

. trained, capable and ' competent for many of* the tasks required. • 
If the service, is valuable -and important enough to merit public 
action,' then "better that the relevant trained/ dedicated and 
professional personnel be employed and the'' scheme financed 
openly through general taxation.' - •' * 

\ But these are arguments that can oniy : appear super- 
ficial, presented so briefly.inia.dvan.ee of' the text. .It is 
believed that the framework of the argument to 'be advanced. -can 
be readily extended to these alternatives. But each of the 

-possibilities is simply a ; variant of., a conscription system and • 
the, key question will 'be whether any form of compulsion is- 
necessary in. situations 'short of* significant 'mobilisation. 



In the following chapters, we look first at, the question 
of Whether -the fiscal implications of a draft predispqse'a /• 
democracy* toward maintaining conscription in peacetime rather 
than turning to an all-*volunteer force. - Thi| is- the sBfcject-. 
of Chapter 2. . Finding .the "adoption of ..a draft . not foregone 
conclusion, Chapter 3 looks moire closely at -the process of' 
determination, of, military manpower needs" and 'how personnel . 
requirements, will differ under draft and" volunteer regimes. - 
The complementary. analysis of supplies « forthcoming under - ' 
alternative' regimes-is put forward in Chapter' 4: and a match-' 
ing.w'ith the 'demand analysis permits specification .of the 
feasibility * conditions for an all-volunteer force-; Beyond' \ 
feasibility lies desirability, the subject of Chapter; 5 
which evaluates the procurement alternatives for this peace- 
time situation. The. criterion examined*in detail^re those 
to'which economic analysis can best contribute: allocative 
efficiency, distribution, flexibility, though a discussion 
of further criteria .less well-analysed by economic methods 
but essential to & balanced view of the "issues, in analysing' 
this controversial area, rounds out the study.. 



CHAPTER 2. FISCAL POLITICS AND CONSCRIPTION 

Economists setting out to "elucidate -political ' 
, t . problems by wielding nothing -but. their own tools are « 
likely to stumble.' Fortunately their very stumbles 
• can turn out to be illuminating. • * 

• • * 

. ' * Albert fiirschman., A Biafe for Hope , 197d 

• Our primary concern in this .study is'' with supply be- 
havior under alternative military manpower procurement 
systems. However*, ve do. need to consider military labor* ' 
demand insofar as it. relates to the choice between the 
-alternative supply institutions of . conscription and' volun- 
teer ism. ' 

In conventional economics the demand for labor is 
analyzed for profit-maximizing firms producing a definable 
output, and operating in competitive markets. For the public 
good '"'defense," demand for .labor must relate to an ill- 
defined output produced by 'a bureaucratic non-market, 
organization in, response to' politically expressed demand for 
the product. * 

Twb phases for analysis of. military manpower demand 
can therefore be distinguished: the political process 
phase in which collective demand, and funding for defense 
policies 1 are determined, and the bureaucratic "phase of provid 
ing output to. meet that collective demand. We wish to° 
examine these two phases as they relate to the issue of 



choice of military manpower procurement institution. 

To" examine the bureaucratic determination of military - 
manpower requirements we take the collective choice 6f 
defense demand and funding as given, and assume that 'this is 
not influenced by the choice of procurement institution. 1 
It is then the task of the bureaucracy to establish the 

military manpower strength appropriate to this demand 2 — 

• • • ► ■ ■ ■ , ■ • 

and this will be affected by- the procurement institution. 
The next chapter is^ devoted to this bureaucratic » phase" as 
it relates to the draft and volunteer alternatives." * N 
What .we examine first is the collective choice' pha?e, 

.9 

not in the choice of level of defense, but rather in tfce • 
choice^ of procurement system itself. Whether a conscription 
or volunteer force is adopted is a political, not bureau- 
cratic, policy decision and economic analysis has been-' 
employed to outline factors f eit° to be crucial to this ' 
choice. ^ t 

An Economic Model of Institutional Chaic a ' *' 

t / 

% 

As is analyzed in^detail in Chapter 4, conscription 
is an implicit tax-in-kind imposed as insufficiently com- ' ' 
pensated labor for servicemen (both volunteer and draftee)' . 
which thereby g"enerates a subsidy to the general (non-service) 



taxpayer in the form of a -smallei general explicit- tax 
levy necessary to fund a given military establishment. . 

Prom this fact a number of economists have .concluded 
that conscription is frequently adopted and maintained in a 
democratic regime because voters' will follow their fiscal in 
terest and' support an institution, (the draft), which ease's 
the tax burden of the majority. Greene and Newlon, for 
instance, state that "Certain economic considerations ' 
explain why the draft may be preferred by a majority of 
citizens ... We conclude that a major barrier to a volunteer 
army may be the inability of those who would benefit from • 
eliminating a draft' to compensate those would would lose." 3 
Galbraith tod- has maintained that "The draft survives " 
principally as a device by which we use compulsion to get 
certain young men to serve at less than. the market rate of 
pay. We shift the cost of military service from the well-to- 

do taxpayer who benefits by lower taxes to the impecunious 

4 - 

young draftee." 

The most fully developed presentation* of . this 
argument is that given by R. D.' Tollison. We choose to 
use th£*Tollison model V) examine this process of insti- 
tutional choice. It is. to be shown' that the economic 
interpretation of the draft is too simplistic and that 

.... • * 

isolation of economic factors under ceteris paribus 
assumptions/ an approach that often serves well in other 
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^contexts, is inappropriate and misleading*. . A more complex 
alternative . model must be adopted. 

• Tollison's basic assumptions are; 
liv A political system of direct (referendum) democracy with 
. a simple majority voting rule and universal suffrage. 

2. The adoption pA^iilitary draft is the only issue to 
be decided .'• .•.»', 

3. Individual, voting is -based on pecuniary self-interest 
(discounted 'expected wealth). 

4 . .Budget savings associated with a draft are recognized, 
and not lost through inefficiencies engendered ."by 
conscription and are not used to increase public 

. m expenditures by equal or greater amount. 

We have then a model of pure economic men Operating 
in. a Swiss democracy with full perception of the fiscal 
ramifications of a draft system. Whether or not a draft ' 
is adopted by the collectivity thus depends in this simple 
(Tollison) model upon the size of the military .manpower 
demands in relation to total voting population and'on the 
form of the draft system being considered for adoption. 

The form of the draft system is relevant because some 
systems may not permit advance determination of liability 
and acceptability for service. For example if a lottery 
system is proposed the impact of conscription will be the 
expected implicit tax effect discounted by the probability of 
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being drafted. Voting again A: the draft will thus be based 
•on the size of the group eligible for the draft ballot 'rather 
than the actual number of inductees.-' % 
. 1 - If we do assume prior knowledge of service obligation 
or' if we treat a lottery draft as the viable alternative so 
that a 'constant parametric relationship .fields, then the 
determining factor behind collective choice of Military « 
manpower procurement institution in this model is simply 
the magnitude of military manpower demands. Provided ser- 
vicemen and prospective"' inductees constitute less than 
half of the voting population a draft will be instituted. 
On the principle that "bygones are bygones," veterans will 
behave as do other general taxpayers and vote to ■ support a 
dpaft since this is now to their fiscal advantage too. 

This analysis, Tollison feels, "lays bare the 
political elements ' that upderlie a draft system in a 
democracy ... The inference is that something like this \ ' 
choice- process explains the existence and stability of 
real world draft systems." 6 A, pecuniary minded group of 
non-military individuals, when they form a voting majority, ' 
is thus seen as enacting a draft system to ease their tax 
burden/' ' . , ' 

But it is really a veryflarge "step from recognizing 
the distributional implications of the draft, and even 
assessing it as one factor in voting on the issue,,, to 
claiming that it is for this reason that drafts -are adopted 



and maintained. ) 

What the model essefttially predicts, is that where 

there are more general taxpayers than servicemen a draft 

will be enacted. The basic mechanism is the assumption of 

pecuniary motivation and the institutional constraint of 

majority rule. But this is a prediction that is neither 

substantial por sound. 

Rarely are there situations where the military is 

strictly larger than the non-military voting population. 

Moreover in those situations where the size of the joilitary 

does become relatively large — as in a citizen soldier system 

along Swiss lines or with mass mdbilization-~it seems a 

-sound general rule^hat the greater the manpower requirements 

the more likely a resort to the draft. 

Indeed it is a second prediction of the model that a 

draft ,will tend more to be adopted for small military 

establishments and abandoned for large scale military 

forces. , Clearly such a model 1 misses much — for while 

coifscription is adopted ' in^many countries even for 

relatively small military establishments it is rarely 

abandoned in times of greater military manpower demand. 

Similarly it has been the historical experience of each of 

the countries considered in this study, as outlined in'' 

Chapter 1* that it is Return to smaller military manpower 

I 

strengths that has preceded the .adoption of all-volunteer 
forces. Tfiis is the opposite of what the simple Tollison 



model would predict ♦ 

Another prediction of the model would be that it is 
the military which wjtll oppose conscription and civilians 

, • . • r * 

who will favor a draft. But here the most that can be said 
is that the record is quite mixed. It may be possible, for 
instance, to discern a predominant, bias in favor of the 
draft on* the part of the U.S. military establishment since 

World War II, but the opposite seems true for the military- 

7 ' 

in Australia, Britain and Canada/ The civilian record is 
equally mixed with national referenda in Australia con- 
sistently rejecting a draft while public opinion polls in 
the U.S. show a steady majority favoring conscription. 
Canadian public opinion polls have, at different times, 

found both majority support and opposition to compulsory 

8 

military service. 

A simple causative explanation of conscription in terms 

0 

of majority fiscal exploitation of a minority- seems ruled 
out. The problem is much more c6mp],ex and the attempted 
generalization is unsuccessful. We review the model's sim- ' 
plifications to find the reason^fpr predictive inadequacy 
and we suggest an alternative modef. 

Political Environment and 'Voter Motivation 

Part of the Tollison mo&l's lack of s'uccess could 
come from the model's assumptions .as to political environ- 
m'ent. Modification of the assumptions of universal suffrage , 



direct democracy, simple majority rule, single, issue con-*-, 
cern -and true perception of fiscal interests could all • 
alter the- predictions of the^ model. Thus young onen of draft 
age or' facing the draft in'the near future may be' voteless, 
so altering the voting balance there. The representation 
process and length of election period can produce divergence 
between citizens' preferences and politicians' decisions. 9 
Multi-issue elections can permit coalition formation, so 
that an enfranchised draft-age group feeling very strongly' 
about conscription may face a non-intense majority, 
sufficient elements of which :may be willing to trade a 
vote against conscription for support on, another issue. 10 . 
Another possibility is that voters may not fully recognize, 
the tax implications of the institutional choice since the 
conscription tax is an implicit tax-in-kind. 

But it can be shown that it is- not the political 
environment assumptions that ^are the basic problem. We 
can show this in an empirical manner because we do have 
some political situations which conform to the simple 
political environment postulated .in the model and ytet the 
predictions of the model are sti£t not confirmed. With the 
exception of the suffrage element, one example of such a 
system is the Swiss system of continuing public referenda. 
Even more applicable is the Australian referenda experience 
of 1916-17. 



% Facing a. need for reinforcements for its volunteer 
divisions in Europe but being blocked from enacting con-. * 
scr ipt ion 'legislation 'in Parliament by et hostile Upper * 
House, the Australian Government chos'ei to put* the question 
of conscription to the 'electorate in a referendum in October 
1916. • This direct appeal for powers of compulsion was 
defeated. A second attempt to gain those powers by referen- 

/dum, in December 1917 , was also defeated. / 1 

The experience is important for our purposes" because 
the conscription proposals related to men aged 18 to 35-~ - 
not just disenfranchised young men, they were voted on by 
direct referenda employing a simple majority voting- rule, 
and the conscription isstie was "the only issue put to the 
electorate in the referenda. The sise of the ^anticipated 
call-up was made clear to the electorate and meant, even 

-allowing for those in a potentially draft-vulnerable status 
as opposed to actual numbers to be called, that the yast 4 
majority' of .voters knew they could not be conscripted/ Yet 
the civilian majority voted against the draft and 'a separate 
count of service votes showed that a military nfaj or ity . , 
voted for the draft. This voting 4 pattern is the exact re- 
verse of that predicted by the Tollison, model and the di- * 
vergenqe clearly cannot be accounted for by the political 
simplifications of .the model. . 

The -difficulty then must lie. with the remaining simpli* 
fication of the model viz. the assumption jsf voting based on 



pecuniary self-int,erest . We question the validity and use- 
fulness of this assumption here and we propose instead an 
alternative -conception Of voter behavicfir, incorporating • ' 

non-pecuniary variables and recognizing that the interest 

* ' . ' * * 
of^others figures prominently >^n the utility calpulations of 

many individuals, . „ 

* *. . 

The need far such ajf -alternative approaches crubial 
for conscription because it should be_c leap, that the draft is, 

not just another taxv . It is compelled labor where an 

v . 

individual is required to turn from his normal pursuits .'to 
« ' * 

adopta military life with all its disciplines and dangers. 

Certainly compulsion is involved in other taxes too. But 

compulsory military service, is crucially different in that 

here the state requires not just subjection . but servitude 

and, unlike*- the minor fellow exception of jury service, it 

requires a major servitude involving a large commitment of 

one'self, afid the possibility of killing and being killed in 
» Iff 

• the name of one's country. 

It is not surprising that, decisipns about tHe adoption 
of .such an .institution should involve a whole range of 
factors. Voting cm the isstf% thus derives from a complex 
of motives ranging from solicitude ( U I dorf't want my son to 
get killed^") - fco^ retribution ("I had.-to dp^it, so shouljd 
you. 11 ) / and fr$m paternalism ("It will make a man out of 
you.") through pacifism ("Thou shalt not^earn to kill.*), ^ 
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. to patriotism ("Your country rjlght or wrong"). The scope* 

here for important non-pec\iniary variables to influence 

voting is clear and the role of . interdependent utilities may, 

• * j ' 

well become pre-eminent for many in influencing decisions on . 

-conscription.. ' • 

Such traumatic historical episodes as the New York 

* * i 

draft riots of 1363 r 'the Australian conscription plebescites 
» •« 

of 1916.-17 and the conscription crisis in Canada in 1917, i 

1942/ and 1944, all indicate an importance attached to /this * 

issue that is rare for^ purely fiscal considerations. It is 

apparent that any mono-causal explanation of conscription 

is bound to be superficial at best and incorrect at, worst-~ 

a point that might seem obvious were it not for the growing 

, literature on the draft in economics which seems content to 

propose unqualified theories of fiscal exploitation in this 

field.. The assumption of pecuniary motivation is, of course, 

'conventional v in jfeconomic analysis and fundamental to deductive 

economics. If individuals act in an erratic fashion, only 

statistical methods will serve' to discover laws of human 

' ' * ... 12 • . 

action. % 

But with assumption of predictable behavior we, face 

two problems. _ One is that our motivation assumptions must 

^ be operational — capable of independent verification. Too 

many writings use postulates of utility maximization that 

4 

are sijuply tautological, useful as a^framework for organizing 
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"'thoughts but not productive of testable scientific pre- 
, dictions. By assuming wealth maximization in the .collective , 
choice mo.del a quite operational assumption was made and'' „ 
predictions from the model could be derived a.nd tes.ted, ' 
both in principle and fact, against evidence..' ' 

Making, such a. specific assumption of. motivation " 

'* . 

, brings, the investigator -face. to face with the second* problem; ' 
,even if individuals act^in a -purposive way they may do so ' " 
■ from a large number of complicated motives. Model .'building 
may still- proceed if it is t thought that a -basic* or most 
common s>£ a significant motive^can W isolated and examined 
' . for i,ts effects". But; it must be established and" not merely 
asserted or assumed / that the motivation chosen has- indeed- v= 
the importance claimed. ' ' This may be shown by direct 
' testing of motivation, say "through experimental or survey ' * 
methods, or by testing the predictions of the model employing 
- the assumption, and attempting to allow for the separate 
. effects "on prediction of the other important simplifications • 
of the model. . • 

p * * , * * 

The, latter coursers the one that we have been implicit-* 
ly following in this chapter. The conclusion reached is that 
a number of basic predictions ©f the model are not confirmed 
and that, while more complicated assumptions as to the 
political environment can provide -reasons for. divergent 
predictions , the model is still, not verified even' in 



^circumstances where the simplifications of* political environ 
ment-are appropriate .and accurate. "Interdependent utilities 

- and important non-economic variables influencing behavior 
in voting on this issue are said to be the major cause of 
tfiese deficiencies. - , 

Further Empirical Evidence 

: ~ r ~ - ■ v .ft. • . 

Further 'evidence. of this is' provided by the available 

poll data on the." draft. For .Britain a search of Roper . 

Survey Research Center computerized -records found no 

. • • ' y • - 

questions asked on conscription by any major survey organiza- 

t tion since the file cotomencement da r te of 1966. For Canada, 
the first time a question was asked bn compulspfy military 
servxce since 1956 was on Septembers 7, 1974; As indicated * 
e&jrlier, more of the sample opposed than 'favored consdrip- 
tion. \ • \ i 

The available breakdown of* the Canadian survey data is 
by age and education and the details are given in. Tat>le 2vl. 
The age-related pattern of opinion does conform to what would 
be expected £ rom the Tollispn, model. The older age groups ; 
are more strorigly in favor of a draft, and since income (ai>d 
hence economic gain from .a^ draft) increases with age,. this - • 
result is compatible with a. pecuniary" self-interest'' motiva- 
tion. But so" are- other explanations compatible with this ... 
age pattern, for .example: a' paternalistic desire to use the 



military as a vehicle for -the personal Improvement of today' 
. youth, ^providing them 'with responsibility, discipline, 
patriotism, and physical strength) would equally explain tl 
result. Moreover. the education-opinion relationship, is 0 , 
the opposite to what- the correlation of income and^education 

* 

would imply for a vote based on fiscal interest. ' We note 
though th,at the- question asked deals with a projpsal' for' 
. universal military training, so that opinions may reflect 
differences^f view on the. need for that level of military - 
manpower rather than the method of procurement? *~ 
For the United States, the only Gallup Poll dealing 
directly with this^ub.ject was. conducted on Depettber 30. 
^68. The available cross-classification is by age and is 
^ given as Table 2.2. 'Unlike the Canadian case, jmore *' 
respondents supported the .draft, tl^were opposed and support 
was greater among the young, who would suffer the grea'te^t 
pecuniary loss under a 'draft. Neither the Canadian norU.S; 
« poll evidence then sits well with the Tollison type model of 
draft adoption. - • ,; ,) 

Poll data though is subjept to the usual reservations 
as to whether people say what they believe or do what they 
^ay. The sample size is also limited for analyzing specific 
population characteristics. More direct 'evidence on this - 
issue can be , sought in the voting records for the 1917 
conscription referendum in Australia. The circumstances of 
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TABLE. 2.1. OPINION ON CONSCRIPTION,' CANADA, 1974 



V 





Favor 

,-Br'aft 

. %, . 


Oppose - 
Draft 

. % 


No 4 

Opinion 

• % 


Age: ' . 


-\ 






18 to 29 years 


•24 


68 


8 


30 to 49. years 


*45 


46 


9 


-50 years and- over 


58 


• 31 . . 


11 


< 

Education: 








Elementary 


55 


29 


16 • 


High School. 


.42 


^50 


8 r 


UniYersity 


26 •- 


&8 , 


_6 


Total (N=1071) 


44 


46 


10 



Question: "Would you favor-, or oppose, requiring ■ each 
able-bodied young man in this-ocountry , when he reaches 
the age of 18, to spend v one" year in military training and 
then join the reserve or militia?'""' 

Source: 'Canadian Institute of Public Opinion, The Gallup 
Report , September 7, 1974. : — : — ■ 



this- referendum were discussed above, and it will be recalled 
fchat a majority voted against conscription. For this ref- 
erendum. we have detailed voting data, though not for the 
1916 referendum, and we can. relate this to data from the 
1911 Census. 1921 Census Reports were unobtainable from 
U.S. sources. ' ' 

Since federal electoral districts and census districts 
did not have common boundaries, we are obliged to restrict ' 
analysis to the. smallest common unit available -viz. metropolitan 
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TABLE 2.2. OPINION ON CONSCRIPTION , UNITED STATES. 1968 

Favor Oppose No 
Draft Draft Opinion 



% % 



20 to 29 years 71 26 3 

30 to- 39 years *, » 69 ' 25 * 6 

40 to. 49 years 62- 35 - 3 " 

50 years and over 55 - 36 9 

T ° tal (N=1460) • 62* . 32 . 6 
• *. 

Question: "After the Vietnam War is over, do you think 
the United States should do away with the draft and depend 
upon a professional military force made up of Volunteers 
or do you think the draft should be - continued?" 

Source: Roper Public Opinion Research Center, Williams 
College, Massachusetts, unpublished tabulation, 
1974. From American Institute of Public Opinion 
(Gallup Poll)/ #773, December 30, 1968 



and non-metropolitan sub-division of each state. The socio- 
economic characteristics available on this basis were age, 
sex, Religion, country of birth, industry and occupation, 
education. ' Th"e latter referred only to literacy and so was 
not used. A measure of the numbers from- each region* who • 
were serving overseas in/the armed forces also, was obtain-, 
able from the voting return figures. 

Ordinary L^ast Squares linear regressions were applied 
to the 12 regions using the variables indicated. The results*- 
are given in Table, 2.3. The inclusion, of variables had to be" 
governed by their availability rather than a priori theory, • 
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' TABLE 2.3. THE AUSTRALIAN CONSCRIPTION REFERENDUM OF 191 7; 
CROSS SECTION .REGRESSION ANALYSIS ; 



Variable 
(mean value) 



Coefficient 
(t statistic) 



Dependent Variable 
(0.4647) 

Military Age 2 
(0.5397) 

Female 2 
(0.500) 

a 

Roman Catholic 
(0.1923) . 

Born Overseas 3 . 
(0.1802) 

Rural Occupations 
(Males) 3 
(0.3151) 

Armed Forces 
. Over seas 2 
(0.517) 

Constant 



Equation, 1 



VOT 




-0.3391 
(-1.007) 

0.1528 
(0.393) 

0.5626 
(3.149) 

9.130 
(7,480) 

-1.683 
(-2.683) 



.9505 
12 



•Equation 2 



VOT 1 


VOT 1 


-0.0105 

l — n ncQ\ 

\~ u . uoy; 




2.812 
(4.363)* 


2.827* 
(5.152)* 


-0.2771 
(-1 . 006-) 

•< 


-6.2747 
(-1.088) 


• 

0.5092 
(4.732) 


0,.5102 
(5.176) 


9.3778 
(9.678)- 


9.362 
(10.856) 


-1.526 
(-3.407) 


ri- 539 

(-4.268) 


.9489 


. ''.9489 



12 



Equation 3 



12 



1. VOT = Proportion voting in favor of conscription.**" 

2. Variable as a proportion of. regional voting "population. 

3. Variable as. a proportion of regional total population. 

Data Sources: Commonwealth of Australia, Parliamentary 

Papers , (General), Session 1917.-18-19, Vol. 
IV, pp. 1461-1589. 

Commonwealth Statistician, Census of-^the 
j Commonwealtfi of Australia , 1911, Vols. I and 




mm 



but the variables lend themselves to natural interpretation. 

^ A quite high coefficient of determination for cross- 
section analysis was obtained, indicating that around 95% 
of the voting pattern could be "explained" by the independent 
variables included. The proportion of foreign born and the 
proportion of the voting population of military age did not" 
contribute' significantly to explanation. The latter result i 
important because in Tollison's own model age is" often 
used. as a proxy for fiscal position on the draft' issue. 
The assumption is, with Galbraith, that older welL-to-do 
taxpayers vote to extract subsidies from the impecunious 
young draftee. This behavioral assumptibn is not born out' by 
Jhe Australian data^ 1 / " ' ' 

The variables contributing to explanation of the con- 
scription vote are the largely 'non-wealth correlated 
variables of: proportion of women, males in rural occupations, 
the regional contribution to Australian forces overseas and" 
the -proportion of Catholics. The former three, variables 
contribute to a^ vote "for conscripjk±©*u_and the Catholic 
variable-contributes to a vote kgainst conscription. The 
constant term is negative. The bdef ficient estimates are ■ 
fairly* stable in relation to theSsmission of the age and 
birth-place variables. ' - 

i « 

The pattern of explanation' that emerges conforms to the 
accepted literacy/ historians' interpretation of the con.scrip- 
tion plebescites. The historians have emphasized the 



Irish Catholic contribution to the draft debate ,. where 
Australian conscription was seen, as a tool' for use in 
British trade wars and for exerting imperial control, 
including over Ireland. They have also particularly " 
emphasized the labor opposition' to conscription^ which was 
• seen as paving the way for industrial conscription or at 
least for greater wage controls', . and Jfc^ here reflected < 
as the inverse -o^the proportio^jpf men in rural occupation 
The female. vote was also emphasized but was not so pre*- • 
dictable a priori, since both pro and a^ti-conscriptionists 
made strong appeals to women voters." Women were assailed 
with warnings that "the more min you send the more will be 
killed} i> Do you want the furlace of war to consume all 
your .fathers, husbands, and brothers? ... vote No"," or they 

were -entreated to "for the sake of the mothers of soldier- 

14 • ' • • 

sons, vote Yes." In the event, women voted more than 

proportionately in favor of conscriptioa?. .The other major 

explanatory factor isolated was the contribution of each 

region to Australian volunteer: troops overseas. This was" 

V * 

a, positive influence in votihg" for conscription, presumably 
in the belief that conscription would better reinforce and 
protect the soldiers already cjverseas. ^hose.' soldiers' 
themselves voted, in a separate tally, inf favor of conscrip- 

l v ■ M " - - 

tion. . *.' / \ \T..'zr4 

It is clear that those' variables whidh contribute 
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significahtAy to explaining the 1917 conscription referendum 1 
vote in Australia, are variables reflecting characteristics 
such* as- sex, religion, and social class which are little 
related to pecuniary self-interest considerations and which 
Strongly reflect interdependent utility factors—religious 
and cla^S solidarity, maternal and wifely concern. 

Pecuniary motives, even when isolated in a mul-(i<* 
variate analysis, do not seem to contribute 'significantly 
to explanation. Moreover even if fiscal self-interest were 
shown to be important it must be recognised tha^o isolate 
that motivation tinder ceteris paribus assumptions, as we can 
do with price effects on the choice between" apples and nuts, 
is inappropriate to this case of choice between institutions. 

The price effects, of a draft inherently .represent 
an institutional change that has crucial non-price* implic- 
ations in the minds of many people. .Adoption of conscription 
not only alters, the structure of tax liabilities but at the 
very same time and by the very same* act affects strongly a 
range of political, social and philosophical beliefs arid 
interests. 

A. tax-price change here represents not just an in- 
centive to change the amount demanded of a commodity under 
given institutional arrangements %_.The tax-price, change 
reflects the very institutional change itself - something 
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for which,; in this area, we cannot simply assume a single given 
set- of tastes for the .associated commodity. The itfs&itution 
of provision of the commodity is itself a matter of pref- 
erences here. To isolate a pecuniary effect and to raise it 
to the level of sole causation, claiming it "explains the 
political origin and stability of the draft" 15 is wrong- 
headed. 
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CHAPTER 3. MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS UNDER ALTERNATIVE 
PROCUREMENT- SYSTEMS ' 

Qui desiderat pacem, praeparet bellum - Let 
him who desires ipeace, prepare for war. 

Vegetus, De re mil . 3, Prologue 
(circa "350 A.D. ) 

It follows from the analysis of the collective' choice 
of procurement system in the previous chapter that a* draft 
to man a peacetime standing ^rmy is not a foregone conclusion 
in a democratic regime, in spite of pecuniary advantages to 
general taxpayers who form a majority of voters. Many 
■issues, economic and non-economic, will influence decisions. ' 
Feasibility and desirability, of a volunteer force are- thus 

i 

subjects still worthy of investigation. 

To examine feasibility we must define the military 

♦ 

manpower requirements necess&ry to meet defense needs in 
peacetime,, and then assess the conditions under which the 
alternative procurement institutions can produce the manpower 
supply to meet 'these needs. ' 

The remaining task on the; demand side is therefore a 
specification of military manpower requirements.^ To do this 
we take- the general level of demand for defense ^services 
as exogenously given to us €y the political process, and . 1 
consider only the translation of demand for defense into 
personnel requirements. 
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Defense Manpower- Planning ' 

The determination of 'how the* 'general level of defense ' 
output is to be provided is. the responsibility of the bureau 
cracy that organizes the production of defense services. ' 

It. will be recalled that defense is a public good 
and hencie. represents matket failure. It is a good for which 

V ' v 

the co-ordinating function of the market fails "to operate 
since its production and distribution are not amenable to 
• response, to money flows and. prices in markets.. 

The alternative allocation mechanism to exchanges in 
the market is that" of "command'-' which refers to resource 
allocation in physical terms via administrative orders. 
The command system is a bureaucratic one. with cues coming 
not from the market but from directives in a* hierarchic 
structure.. Allocation thus becoms a matter of planning, ' 
whether implicitly or explicitly, and it is within this sort 
of environment that military manpower' requirements are 
determined as part of the process of deciding upon the alio- 
cation of resources to meeting a collective deiqan.d for 
"defense. 11 

The elements^that enter into defense manpower analysis 
are outlined schematically in Figure 3.1. .The diagram con-,, 
centrates on flows rather than stocks and so is best inter- 
preted in terms 1 of an ongoing planning operation. 

The figure illustrates a basic parallel demand and 
supply planning sequence and matching process that would be 
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Collective 
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' FIGURE 3»i: DEFENSE MANPOWER PLANNING 
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• a bureaucratic equivalent of the automatic operation of 
those supply and demand forces in the market* 

A formal way of analysing the planning process and * 
f improving decision-making would be to formulate this man- 

- • : power system as a; programming model. Tfie standard, approach 

here would be to develop in detail what is the -supply side " ' 
of the schema in Figure 3.1, by elaborating the internal . 
labor supply component to show the structure of manning 
. according to such characteristics as rank, length of service 
and military ctecnajaationar specialty, and to sKow how aggre- 
gates of people in these various Categories flow at various . 
"rates and various^ costs through the system. The programming 
m element would then examine the alternative manpower costs ' - 
I pi different policy regimes to specify a set of policies 
"which could manipulate the flows so as to meet an official 
statement of personnel requirements at minimum manpower cost*** 
Th^re are difficulties with such an approach. To begin', 
with, informational requirements for the analysis are substan- 
, tial. Cost formulations are especially difficult to obtain , 

particularly for such significant indirect costs as produc- * ' 
^ tivity ana morale effects. But mfcre important than that is, 
the fact that manpower requirement .quotas are taken as given. 
, ; We must ask whether a statement of* official personnel require- 
<$ ments is to be accepted at face value. Should not our objec- 

"\ tive be to select policy options which will enable specified - f? 
output goals to be ^provided on a syistairied basis at minimum 
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production costs , rather than policies which meet specified 
■ manpower goals at minimum manpower cost? " 

Where meeting official personnel ^requirements at \ • 
minimum cQst is the stated objective for manpower planning 
those requirements operate as constraints' in -a programming 
analysis. ' * . " ' 

This observation immediately suggests one way to 
evaluate the consequences of imposing such requirements. 
We simply examine the shadow prices" of the manning constraints 
generated in their solution and sp make explicit ^the cosB 
saving which would be obtained if the manning constraints - 
were , (marginally) relaxed. Conscious, decisions fcan' then 
be made as to whether the costs aire worth paying. As Robert 
Dorfman has suggested, shadow prices can be v used in this 
way to elicit true preferences of policy makers. 

The imposition of rigid personnel requirements implies 
a rather drastic assumption as to the trade-off between 
personnel and costs : ?ero for overmanning and infinite for v 
undermannmg; and equally for the trade-off between differ- 
ent input^: no substitution is possible. 

Such drastic assumptions shouM be investigated. It 
is evident that- frequently significant substitution. possi- 
bilities will exist. At the broadest level we could : con- 

: . ■ * " \ ■ ' '* ■ 

^ sider substitution in international alliances — for instance 

.« * , . *■ 

the suggestion of "a more stringent division of labqr among 



NATO countries 'eliminating the need for each alliance .member 
to maintain all. three services." Similarly/ within a 
national defense establishment, although the several service? 
ar$* generally- assigned different missions', many, of ±t\& 
activities perfd^Bed by one service can substitute for 
those performed by^^nother^gervice. An increase in fire- . < 
power, t for example, can^be achieved by increasing either • 
the size of the Air Force (tactical air support), Army* 
(ground support) or Navy (sea or air support) . 

Next, within each service capita^iabor substitution 

r • * 

• ** " 

. dan be examined', both as to weapons systems and in-service 
support areas. For example r the Australian experience in * 
Vietnam was 'that to be able to operate within range of- 
artillery reduced the number of men -required to withstand 
equivalent attack without artillery back-up by about one- 
third. _ In the maintenanpe area an alternative to repair 
by skilled tradesmen is to increase inventories of, spafre. 
parts.* Finally there are substitution possibilities between^ 
differeirt types of capital (e.g. gas turbines <-vs . steam 
ertgines) or between different, types'of labor (e.g. doctors 

vs* medics) . * Such substitution opportunities can be njade 

' • « * • * • 

quite indirect and subtle, operating through a process, -of 

marginal" readjustment and redLefining of .tasks, say -along ' a/ ' 

process line, but; ultimately leading to a substitution for 

say,, raw recruits and experienced sergeants even though.. 

there is, no man 1 for man replacement' between them. 



• To incorporate full recognition of thejse substitution 

. '» , • 

' possibilities into planning though is no easy task'. In the 

\ " - J ♦ 

.economic anlysis of production by a. profit riaxiihising firm, 
optimal i,nput combination is readily specified/ We use a .• 
production function (isbquant sfet)* to suipmarise production 
possibilities: . A '\ . * ' \ 

Where K £ is the-i^ type of capital ,(i = i,.'..,n) 
- L A is the i th type of labor. (i ? = l,..., r J 

Q is the output parameter. »* > 

If Q is fixed we obtain the equation of . one, ijsoquant -of the 
system, showing the alternative input combinations which 
can produce the fixed level of output 5." Minimum cost for ' - 
producing a fixed level of output e Q is .obtained when the*-" i +" 
last -dollar spenton any input adds to output . the same- amount. 
r aa it would, if spent- on' any alternative input. * * ' 

* But for' private. firms the motiv^ o| profit maximisa- 
tion or" the^spur- of competition ensures some approximation 

' * ' '. \ •. 

tp .these optimal input combination conditions .\ ' The whole 

. . .. '% . < ?* J \ , 

military manpower planning discussion arises because these 

<' ■ ' , '>'-' "• ' * 

elements are lacking-for the prodgption $f defense. ,W| even 

have difficulty for defense in' ascribing! meaning to .' the ' / \ 
product itself , and hence to the concept/ of a "military 
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production function." What is the output measure for 'national 
% defense? , 

« - « "v 

We lack for defense a clear-cut* objective function, 
and hence cannot consider any' over-all direct optimisation 
criterion. Objectives become instead defined incrementally 
through a learning process, and problems are best thought 

• of in terms of their components, with total solution only 
emerging ap an aggregate of partial -solutions. It is sug- 
gested that in the- fabe pf uncertain and changing overall 

objectives suboptimisa£ion is the appropriate approach to 

* * * - • 

bureaucratic resource allocation. 5 / 

For suk-optimisation, we can conceive of defense as 
being composed of various military missions. This can be 
represented as: 

m • ♦ 

Q = f(M 1 , M 2 ,..., M n ) - (3.2) 

* 

where Q is national defense 

M i is* the i military mission (i = I,-.'.. ,n) 

* *" * 

tfach o£ the'se missions can itself be thought *of as a fuhction 

of the capital and labor in that mission: ' * * 

M i = Vi&i'ii* ' = V...\n) * . (3-3) 

where K* is the vector of capital inputs used in 

the- i mission * * 

^ L.. is -the vector of labor inputs used in the 

-tit. . \ ' ' * 

* l mission. ' - 



In this representation, national defense^ comprises 
an output for each separate mission, and each mission output 
is a constraint -for determination of the least-cost combinar 
tion of inputs required to achieve that mission. The mis- 
sion outputs themselves are inputs into a higher .level of 
central decision-making, but are the operationfl meaning 
of national defense. 

Actual application of the suboptimisation approach 
is not an easy task. Implementation through decentraliza- 
tion^ for instance,, runs into conflicts of objectives between 
higher and lower authorities and produces a need for controls 
such as vetoes, constraints, incentives and so forth, which 
can hold conflicts within tolerable limits. There is also 
-the task of ensuring- that the appropriate level of decomposi- 
tion of the problem has in f act^ been attained. The essential 
condition is 1 that disaggregation be such that- the marginal 
rate 6f substitution between inputs within a mission are 
independent of the values of inputs outside that mission. 
If that condition is not met then important interdependencies 
remain, and suboptimisation runs the risk of ignoring 
potentially significant substitutions between missions \ 
Devices for dealing with these interdependencies must be 
invented, such as well-designed committee Systems to' deal 
with common inputs, or recursive optimisation where opera- 
•tions are performed sequentially/ 

! 1 r 

f • • 

V 



A third requirement is that the mission output itself 
must be well-defined. This may mean measurability as with/ 
say, amounts of bomb damage to an enemy industrial production 
capacity or probabilities of vessel detection in anti-submarine 
surveillance. But operationally is possible without direct * 
r€ ti ^of outiput • For 

many, purposes s,imple 
ordinal comparisons of the effects of different input com- 
binations will be adequate. To be' able to assess whether 
military effectiveness is made "greater/ 1 "less," or "the 
same" will often suffice. 

In our area of interest this ordinal technique might 
mean that we could take an official personnel requirements 
statement and treat it as , a point through which we wish to 
pass an indifference surface (isoquant) showing what trade- 
off can be made between different factors while leaving the 
level of military effectiveness associated with the require* 
ments statement unchanged. Such an indifference surface 
could then replace a personnel requirements statement as a 
constraint 'in a manning optimisation problem, and cost 1 
could now be minimised subject to this more" satisfactory 
constraint. • . - 

Previously, manning was segmented off and treated as 
a suboptimisation problem within the personnel requirements 
quota constraint. In fact it seems that this initial approach 
represented inappropriate disaggregation since it implicitly ' 



ignored- the very important substitutions possible between 
factors. The planning process for manning is really better 
seen as one of selecting policy options that will enable , 
each 'specified military .output (effectiveness) goal to be 
met efficiently at minimum allocation cost. 

Of^course effectivenesses still a constraint* and'-as * 4 
such, if taken literally, implies no trade-off between 
effectiveness and cost. Cost sensitivity is likely to be 
relatively smaller for an effectiveness constraint than a 
personnel requirements constraint, since the former does 
consider more substitution possibilities. But due care should 
still be taken, say through shadpw price calculations, that % 
this trade-off between cost' and effectiveness' has been 
recognized, and that the level imposed reflects a "true 

i 

preference" of the policy maker. 

Alternative Recruitment Systems i > 

input allocation for military missions and so derive 
efficient total demand specification for inputs. Rather ' 
we take the planning process and planning institutions as 
given—whether optimal or not— and look only at one support 
activity which is not mission specific of rather can be 
considered a separate program viz. recruitment. For. analytic 
purposes recruitment may be regarded as the primary element 
in a sequence for which suboptimisation can be performed 
recursively. 



This perspective means we explicitly "neglect a whole 
range of factor substitutions' of potential importance^ to 
the manpower demand question./ Much disciission has been 
devoted to such issues as .the possibilities, for substitu- 

tiori of women for men, reserves for, regulars and civilians 

. . ' ' y ' ^ 

for military personnel. - * ^4 

Many of these areas of "possible s,4b^t||:ution do 
undoubtedly provide scope fo^ reducing military enlistment 
requirements, though we should wish to etoplcfy such oppor- 
tunities only, if it is economically efficient to do so or . 
if there is a compelling nonreconomic reason, e.g. equal * 
rights for women iricludjxg the right to participate fully 
and equally in military service. The international per spec- 
tive does raise some interesting questions as to substitute 
tion possibilities when one observes the different patterns 
of relative female, civilian, reserve, officer and capital' 
usage indicated in Table 3.1. These patterns are only sug- 
gestive of a need for further investigations however since 
it is clear that international differences in definitions, 
objectives, technology, factor costs and output levels will 
explain a significant part gf 'the divergence. 

But whether opportunities for gainful intes-alliance, 
inter-service or inter-factor substitutions .exist will not 
be considered here except if such opportunities are influenced 
by choice of recruitment system. 
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TABLE 3.1 INTERNATIONAL FORCE , STRUCTURE DIFFERENCES 
. • <Proportions of total strength, 1966-1973) 





UNITED STATES 


BRITA 


IN 


CANADA 


' AUSTRALIA 




Defense 


Army 


Defense 


Army 


Defense 


Defense 


Army 


Officers ^ 
Reserves 


.12 
1.07 


.11 
1.25 


.13 
1.14 


.11 

1.-99 


.15 
.28 


.13 

.45 " 


u-77 1 


Women ^ 


' ..01 


.01 


.04 


.03 


n.a. 


.04 


.03 


Civilians 


- ".44 


.42 


.76 


.53 


.48 


.59 


.24 


Rejections* 


.69 


.64 


.60 


.54 


.73* 


.72 


.69 



(♦proportion of applicants for enlistment) 



Sources: United States: Department of Defense, Selected Manpower 
Statistics ; 1 

Britain: Statement on Defence Estimates , Presented to 
Parliament by. the Secretary of State for Defence;. 

Canada: International Institute for Strategic Studies, The 
Military Balance ; - 

Australia; Department of Defence, Defence Report; 

Also unpublished data from Defense Department in each 
country. 
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We put aside for later discussion in Chapter 5 f the 
possible aUocative effects associated with the differing 
price signals imparted by alternative procurement systems ♦ 
There is an interdependence here, extending from recruitment 
activities to allocation in other missions, but it does not 
affect the marginal rate of substitution between inputs. It 
affects- instead the* factor-price ratio employed in relation 
to marginal rates of substitution in optimal decision-making. 
The point for our immediate purposes is that this is a matter 
that could be corrected by appropriate central specification 
of the shadow price that is to be used for suboptimisation 
with military labor in other missions. 

"Within these delimitations we now wish to examine .how 
the alternative recruitment systepg of draft vs. voluntary 
enlistment influence military manpower requirements. 

Two types of effect can be discerned. One is the dif- 
ference between the procurement systems as regards their 
turnover experience and the different levels of accessions 
that this implies. ' This is a quantity impact, upon numbers - 

T 

of recruits required. The second type of effect is the 
quality impact — the effect of procurement systems upon the 
military productivity of the personnel in- the associated 
forces. 

Differences in Accession Levels. 

We first examine the quantity aspect. We 1 are thus 
concerned only with" the number of personnel contributing 

s 4 . • 
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in turn required £>y them. We can represent this effect as 9 : 

S = iP S+ iP ks + R ' ' (3.4) 



" 1 - Ed+k) (3<S) 

where S ;Ls the total enlisted strength 

~: • 4 - 4,1 R is ttfe operational* force strength 

m is the average period of service 

(1 = 1. is the loss rate) 
m 

p is the training period 
k is the ratio' of training-associated 
personnel to trainees. 
Reducing the loss rate means that the total number of. enlisted" 
men can be reduced while keeping the operational force 
strength constant. 

Making the calculation of "training and support strength ' 
savings due t6 use of volunteer procurement gives the all- 
volunteer force -strength equivalent to. the specified with-draft 
force strength. Applying the respective loss rates to those 
.Strengths gives the alternative steady-state accession require- 
ments corresponding to the given level- of effectiveness under 
alternative procurement systems. 

We can summarise this process of determination of' 
quantitative, personnel requirements under the different 
recruiting systems as follows, for procurement system i and 
time period t:. • 



to combat capability, not the quality of that contribution. 
The effectiveness criterion, in this limited sense, is the 
ability to v field and- sustain in operations^ given-size 
combat force ♦ To determine the effect of alternative pro- 
curement systems he're our task is ,to t^ke the official 
statement of personnel requirements under- the prevailing 
procurement system as given, and to estimate what the * 
personnel requirements would need to be under the alternative 
procurement system to produce the same level of implied ef- 
fectiveness. 

Differences in personnel requirements in terms of 

accessions will arise from two sources: a volunteer force 

will reduce accession needs directly through the longer 

service of volunteers, and -it will also. do so indirectly 

through the reduction in training and support strength . 

thereby facilitated. , , 

* * * 

The lower turnover of a volunteer force results 

frojn the career orientation of volunteers, as opposed to 

single term conscripts. The difference in loss experience 

can be 'summarized by a table showing the probability of 

remaining on active duty after n years of service. Table 3.2 

presents such retention profiles for the U.S. and Australia.. 

The extremely small number of draftees who choose to remain 

in service after two years is reflected in .the comparison 

between volunteer only and total force retention patterns. 



TABLE 3.2,. RETENTION . PROFILES FOR MALE ARMY 
" ENLISTEES, AUSTRALIA AND UNITED STATES " 
" * (Proportion on active duty after n years) ■ 



Australia 



UNITED 'STATES 



;2- ... 



4u 



Years of Service, n. 

. o \ ' ' 

• i 

2 
3 

6 
7 

8 • . " 

9 . 
10 

11 - 

12 ■ 

• ' 13 . r 
' *,' 14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 • 

20 , 

*■ • , 
SUM, all years 



, - ' ■» • : : 

Vdlunteers Only 'Total Force Volunteers Only Total Force 



1.000 
-.952 
.916. 
.670 

• .640 
.617 

. ,389 

' ;370 
.354 . 
.311 
.295 
.251 

. .226 
.'210 
,197 
.175 

;:vi50. 

.140 
.128 
.116. 

8.957 



1 000 * - 


i nnn i 


1 AAA 

If. 000 


.947 




AAA 

• 900 


.258 






• xox 




, • .087 


.173 


.16$ ' 


.083 ' 


.167' •> 


.156 


• .078.': 


105 ' 




.003 


.100" 


.124 


.062 


.096 


.120 


/'*' -.' .060 


,084 


■ -;097- 


.049* 


.080- • 


.094 


*** - .047 


.068 


,091 


,046 * 


. .061 


- .086 


.0,43 


.057 


• - '* .084 


.042 


.053 ' 


- .081 " 


.041 


.047 - 


. .049 ' 


.040 . 


-.042- . 


j .077 


. - ,039 


.041 


.075 .- 


' *038 


.038 1 


.073 


.037 


.035 ■ - . 


\071- 


•**• - .036. 


tin ' 


.069 

■ . 


.035 


3.851 


4.867 . 


3.458 • 



.1. Based on retention experience of -mid 1960's. . * * 

2. Based' on retention experience of late 1950's. 

Sources: Australia: unpublished data, Directorate of Manning, Army Headquarters, 
Canberra; United States: Walter Y. Oi, "The Cost and . Implications of an All- 
Volunteer Force," in Sol Tax, (ed.) The Draft: A Handbook of Facts and Alternative s . 
Chicago: "The University of Chicago Press* 1967, p. 230. ~ ~_ 
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Jft^ tables are based, on specified conditions of 
service ahd while experience indicates that "wastage" ' 
between re-enlistment points is fairly constant t the rates 
at -the re-erilis r tment points themselves are likely to vary 
.according to .the conditions of service specified. Retention 

£ -'■ • i 

a profxles base'd on other conditions of service can be cbn- 
structed by adjusting the alternative -resultant re-enli^tment 
rates at -the appropriate key points. c ^ 

Tfye ^retention profiles provide a convenient basis 
for determining over-all loss experience. The sum of the-- 
retention probabilities gives the force strength that could 
be spsteMgd by a one man input per annum. This is the 
integral under the retention profile, and the loss rate 
;for a stable- force is thus simply the reciprocal of the 
:sum n For the relation* experience specified in Table 3. ,2 

the iirtpiied loss rates are as given in Table 3.3. 

* / • « 

• , . ; t t ' TABLE -3.3 i ' > 

. ~ ! LOSS *RATES FDR GIVEN RETENTION ' PROFILES . ' 
— - . (percentages) ' . . , . 

4 , t" ' ( ' 1 — ^*B# 

. *' '* t ■ ' ' Australia ' ' United States 

*■ * . ' • ' " " • 

■» I 

-_ , 

t , J * . » \ _ *„ 

Volunteers #rlly * ^ *fX.2* ' ■ * . § . 20. '5 
Total Force. ~ . ^* m ' % ii.p : r fc k * ,\ 28.9 



1 ~ n 1 — : r 



Source:- Table 3.1. 



It is apparent from Table 3.3! that the accessions needed to 
replace losses from strength will be considerably less under 
a volunteer system than for a' mixed-force. which uses a draft. 

Two elaborations of this statement are .in order. . The 
.first is that since, the retention profile for military service 
is typically non-exponential , due to the .fixed term' of service 
in military 'employment, the loss rates are strictly only valid 

. > * - ' 

8 ' ■ * 

-for a ..steady state situation. . In practice accession reauire- 

ments, will vary from year- to year eveh for a ^iven total 
force size, due to varying external factors affecting losses 
and; also \?ith the influence o£ previous patterns of accessions 
The second point is that the volunteer loss rate figures in. 
Table 3. £ overstate the Loss rate for a non-draft situation, 
because tley include^ the lower retention experience of draft- 
induced volunteers and do not incorporate the effect- of the 
improved conditions of service that would' be associated vith 
a fully Volunteer force. We examine this below. 

We can turn now to the indirect source of difference 
in quantitative personnel requirements between a draft and 
A volunteer systenw It follows directly from the lower 
-turnover experience of a. volunteer force. This lower turn- - 
over will itself reduce the support strength required for 
a given operational capability, be,caus£ lower accessions 
reduce the size of the necessary stock of trainees,' trainers ' 
and transients and the supply and administrative elements 
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•' ■ ht' = L it + fS it ~ *it-l* * (3.6). 

where A^ t is accessions 

v • 
. • " L it is losses,-. , 

. \ S it is enlisted strength ,• * • ' 

In the steady state S.. = S. . . , so that: 

it.- it-1 , 

A it " L it - "' 1 • . (3.7).* 

- . = Si i s it 1 V * (3.8) 

where JL is the loss -rate. « 

For the two alternative, procurement systems draft- .(D) and 

volunteer (V), we thul^ave 'accessions given by: • 

. • >A Dt • *D S Dt " ' <3-9> 

'"J 

where a is *the change in the* operational 
force ^artio, R . / 

The .value of S Dt i*~Htfie given force strength under a - 
dra£t system, and the key parameters t to be estimated to 
determine alternative personnel* requirements are the loss 
rates, 9,^ and , and the proportionate\hange in non- I 
operational forges, a, * ■ J v • * H 

The calculations in Table .3.4 illustrate an' application 
of this framework for -"the United States and Australia. The 
calculations take as the given with-draft force strength, S , , 
the array force levels applying for the immediate pre-Vietnam 
period. Male non-officer personnel. only are included, -k 
full analysis would consider the other services, and Women 
and officer, accessions.' But it can be assumed that if 
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TABLE 3 . 4 . PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS UNDER] DRAFT AND 

• • 7 ~ "7"^ ; 7 \ ■ 

VOLUNTEER RECRUITMENT: ANNUAL /ACCESSIONS : ' 



UNITED STATES AUSTRALIA 



Mlxed-for^fe strength (S Dt ) 



-army 



enlistees 



• - Draft percentage pf .strength . * 

- Draft- induced percentage of strength 




iadyf force different^ 
, elasticity. (3) 
'.Jruervolunteer loss irate (4^) : 

Accessions: * 
Mixed-force, (A^) % 

VolunteernJorce t (Ay ): ^* 



1.15 



WM Vt « 1.30 WM Dt 

. © - 



J 

870,000* 



WM «? Military Wag^ 



40,000 



" .23 


■ ( .40 ■ 




,.25^ . 


.00 .. 




(.289 




t 


1 .075 


...10 f 


* 


• 2.43' 


. 1.63- . 






«/ 




.153 






• .132 


.096 _ 




' .127 






251,430 


" 10,400 


* 


133,110 


' 4,480 




114,840 


3,840 




110,490 


* 3,360 




* 
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conditions of service- are made attractive "enough to use 

y . - ■- - - ' . :' 

all-volunteei: procurement fox male enlisted army personnel, 
no recruitment' problems will 'obtain elsewhere either. , ' ' 

■;' ,;' Estimates of ti^^bs^ges in the operational force 
ratio are obtained from o^hher sources— a Band report for 
the U.S., and the Department of' the Army for Australia ft 10 • 
The with-draft loss rates are as given in Table 3.3. The 
no-draft loss rates are calculated on the same basis as ,they 

.were for Table 3.4, except, that we adjust the retention 
profile -in accordance with the. effect on re-enlistment of 
specified alternative changes' in relative wages as well as 
abolition of the, draft. For the U.S. an appropriate re- 
enlistment .equation was estimated on 1964 and 1967 cross 
section data by Gary Nelson. 11 Comparable, data was not';' 

available for Australia, so a time-series regression for the 

♦ 

period . 1966(3-) to 197-2 (2*. was performed instead. The 
results 'for both regressions are ^reported in Table 3.5, 
with full" details of variable definition and estimates and 
procedures being given in Nelson for the United States regres- 
sion and^in the' Data Appendix to this study for the Australian 
regression. - 

/ • We note that the Australian re-enlistment estimation ' 
does not make allowance B for the .draft-induced" component. 
The formulation of appropriate lags is very difficult for 
tiTnrie series analysis at the re-enlistment . level, whereas 
the crpss~section-*ahaly,sis was able to make appropriate 



TABLE 3,5, SUPPLY OF AfrMY RE-ENLISTMENTS : REGRESSION ANALYSIS 



UNITED STATES* crossection 1964 
& 1967 



AUSTRALIA 



^quarterV, 1966 (2) - 1972 (2) 



Variable 
(logarithm) 



Coefficient 
(t-statistic) 



Variable 



Coefficient 
(^statistic) 



Elasticity* 



Dependent* Variable 
Relative Pay 

Draft Pressure 

Dependency Status 

Vietnam Service 

Combat 'Status * ■ 

Constant 



RERA ' 

£.43 * 
(6.75) 

0.488 
(1.95) 

0.179 
(0.361) 

-0.436 
(-1.503) 

0.0647 
(0.209) 

-1.87 
(-7.48) 



Dependent Variable 
Relative Pay ^ 

Unemployment 



Six-year Term 
Proportion 

Proportion of Strength 
Eligible- 



Time Dummy 
Constant 



R 
N 



.572 



185 



R 
N 



RERA • Re-enlistment Rate Army 
NRERA e Non Re-enlistment Rat^Army 
* Evaluated at means of the variables 



NRERA 

-34.17 
( r 1.85) 

V -4.12 
(-0.70) 

-15; 38 
(-1.46) 

41.67 
(11.08) 

-0.27 
(-2.43) 

40.71 
(12.10) 



.950 



24 



r 



63 



.105 
.702 
1.15- 
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TABLE 3.5. SUPPLY OF ARMY RE-ENLISTMENTS : REGRESSION ANALYSIS 



4 UNITED STATES, crossection 1964 
, " & 1967 



AUSTRALIA, quarterly, 1966 (2) - 1972 (2) 



Variable 
(logarithm) 



Coefficient 
(t-statistic) 



Variable 



jCqeff icient 
L (^-statistic) 



Elasticity* 



-Dependent; Variable 
Relative, Pay 



Draft Pressure " 
Dependency Status 
Vietnam Service 
Combat Status 
Constant 



RERA 

•2.43 
(6.75) 

0.488 
(1.95) 

0.179 
(0.361) 

-0.436 
(-1. 503) 

0.0647 
(0.209) 

-1.87 • 
(-7.48) 



JDependent Variable 
Relative Pay • 

Unemployment 



Six-year Term 
Proportion 

Proportion of Strength 
Eligible 



Time Dummy 



' Constant- 



NRERA 

-34.17 
(-1.85) 

-4; 12. 
(-0.70) 

-15.38 
(-1-46) 

41.67 
(11.08) 

-0.27 
C-2.43) 

c 40.71 
(12.10.^ 



R 
N 



.572 



185 



R 



.950 



24 



1.63 



.105 



.702 



1.15 



RERA = Re-enlistment Rate Army/ 
NRERA ■ Non Re-enlistment Rate Army 
* Evaluated at means of the variables 



* 
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• adjustments, from survey data results on draft-induced 
enlistments:' But the Australian lottery draft system and 
the low level of draft pressure there, probably meahs that 
this is-les^s a problem for Australia than its neglect would 
be for the U.S. (See Chapter 4.) 

The accessions indicated in Table 3.4. illustrate 
military labor demands .under the alternative procurement 
systems. The accessions requirements of a volunteer force 
will be considerably less than for a force using a draft, 
and without any loss of military capability as measured- 
by the size of the operational force. 

The calculations outlined in Table 3.4 are steady 
state requirg|5nehits only, and apply to this conceptual, 4 ^0^^ 
experiment of instantaneously changing from a ffiixed-forcfe - * 
to an all^volunte^r^force. In reality such^a^fe^g^wouia 
involve a transition period during which not only losses * 
from the existing volunteer strength would need to be 
replaced, but also the voltmteer equivalent^of the conscript 
.and con/cript-r elated strength component. This would usually 
imply higher transitional than 'steady state accession require- 
ments, depending upon the length of the transition period 

4 M 

and the willingness of the government tQ permit temporary 
rundowns of 'total Army ef fectiv^lss. 

* i ' ' 

It is* possible that such implied inter- temporal sub- 

... \_ 
sti.tutions might not be acceptable. For this substitution 

at l£agt^ the implication of a minimum constraint that no 



'-- • J. 

decline in this year's forSe can be compensated for by an 
increase in another year • s" increase may be realistic. As 
Franklin Fisher has put it: "it is small consolation* to a 
nation overwhelmed by enemy attack that its forces were more 
than prepared in another y^ar." 12 -But this tqo is a matter 
for conscious decision in the, light of strategic needs. 
Differences dn Personnel Quality 1 

. The criterion of effectiveness applied in the demand 
analysis to date is that of quantity of operational personnel 
sustainable by accession flows. We now consider the, quality 

of the contribution by personnel under alternative procure- - 
s. * 

ment systems. While this has both demand and supply elements 
-it is conveniently discussed here. * 

Demand for personnel quaiitypossesses two components—' 
•the minimum enlistment standards required, and the distribution 
bf quality required(above the minimum) It is commonly stated 

that a mixed- force produces superior quality personnel since 

* ... 
more highly educated and able "individuals are drafted or in- 
duced to enlist than would otherwise be /the case, and because 
junder a volunteer force the military may be forced to lower 
standards if accession numbers .fall short of requirements. 

It is not clear that these /poi! htsrare valid. We do 
well to remember that,,' the. greater pro-portion of forces with ' 
a draft are, still volun'teer^and that the higiskill force 
components are? fully-^tuhteer. Inductees aJL not "given 
specialized,- training f n high aptitude areas because they 
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. simply 'do not remain in the service beyond the compulsory , 
term. Volunteers on the other hand' will, .be much more ex- 
perienced personnel than conscripts since their -average 
length of service is typically three to four times greater 

* * ' 

than for draftees .and they thus receive much more formal and 
on-the-job military training than draftees. The exact trade- 
off between experience and education in producing military 
effectiveness is not known however, and is further complicated 
by the differing motivation of. volunteers and draftees, 
presumably to the be«€Tit of volunteer productivity. 

Measurement of the trade-off is not essential to the 
evaluation, however, since it is not necessarily the case 

that a volunteer force will attract only "ill-educated 

♦ 13 

low-aptitude soldiers". The experience of Britain and 
Canada does not indicate significant problems with the . 
quality of recruits under volunteer enlistment. The ending 
of. National Service for Britain saw "no significant deteriora- 
tion in the quality of entrants" 14 and for Canada it is 
reported that .almost all entrants to the service "fall within 
the upper half of the population as measured by*mental aptitude. n * ! 

For the United States it has been shown that an end to • * 
the draft would, by extrapolation of the education and mental 

test levels of existing true volunteers , still 'produce a 

* • * 

force that "if the occupational mix of the base line force 
structure for the years ahe^d were staffed in the saite way" 
that comparable occupations are staffed in the civilian 



economy, these percentages of high school graduates would 
achiWe the same quality mix for the Army as that of the 
civilian labor force."^ This calculation assumes the same 
conditions of service with and without a draft* * .But a volunteer 
'force will be accompanied by ^improved conditions of service, 
so that a military career will become more attractive to - 
. individuals who otherwise" would not consider the military 
because of the attractive civilian alternatives available* 

A study of United States Air Force accessions by 
A* A. Cook estimated separate regressions for all enlistments 
and found highly "significant pay effects with "£he elasticity 

greater for the highest mental group — .236 as opposed to ^ 

17 . • , . . - 

♦219 for all enlistments. The difference in elasticities 

is^not really large and the analysis, which was based on 

quarterly data for 1957 .to 1966, did not cover .zero draft 

experience, but it does seem that there is ^a presumption 

that higher mental group enlistments will not be propor- 

* - *x 

tionately less in response, to volunteer military pay increases. 

In our own supply analysis , of the npxt chapter we do 
not review the quality distribution pattern owing to lack , - 
of education' or mental test data for other countries. But 
we do directly consider the question of numbers meeting 
minimum enlistment standards. This /is done, by including 
a quality acceptance variable which, while it is a mix of 
demand and supply factors, allows us to control for shifts 
n the supply curve due to changes in the proportion of 
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acceptable recruit applicants. In policy analysis we can 
then constrain the quality variable to a given minimum 
acceptance level and so examine supply patterns under 
alternative procurement systems for a given quality crit&ion. 

At what level should minimum acceptable standards be 
set? For the supply analysis we adopt the standards pre- 
vailing under a mixe4~forc*e, and examine volunteer procure- 
ment subject to the same constraint. We should note, 
though, that this level may -be unnecessarily high. Pro- 
curement alternatives may affect standards not only with the 
possibility of volunteer shortages inducin^-feductions in 
standards, but* with a draft inducing t an increase in standards 
beyond the ^necessary level. (Figure 4.2 in chapter 4 
illustrates these alternate possibilities) . And there is 
more hard evidence to support the latter effect than for the 
feared volunteer force effect on minimuk standards. 

An indication of this is the steady increase in 
rejection rates for the Army in the U.S., from 23% in 
World War II to 35% in^3L964. The increase was entirely due 
to increased mental rejections at a time of increasing 
general level of education. The effect is seen in an 
equation (3.11) provided by Stephen Canby, which 
regresses* Mental Category IV (the lowest acceptable cate- 
gory, representing 10-30 percentile, on the test) pre-inductee 
acceptance rates on' population and unemployment for young men: 
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R = -2.95 + .026P + .889U , (3.11) 

(3.28) (2.40) IT = 81 

where R = rejection rate, P = population of 18-year-olds and 

U « unemployment rate for 18-19-year-olds, The figures in 

parentheses are t-values.. If p is redefined as &n excess 

supply variable (i.e. supply of 18-year-olds minus all eiv» 

listed accessions) , 76 per cent of the variation is associated 

with this alone. The data period is 1952 to 1965. * 

A possible weakness in interpreting the effect of 
excess supply with a draft on rejection .rates is that the 
equation does not allow for technical change in military 
production techniques, so that there may have been an 
increasing technology-derived requirement for higher quality 
recruits in terms of education and technical aptitude, in 
order to operate increasingly more sophisticated and complex 
military equipment. 

The period since World War II has indeed witnessed a 
substantial growth in technical positions and a decline in 
the relative number of billets for the military generalist— 
particularly ground combat. The occupational distribution 
of U.S. army enlistees is given in Table 3.6 for selected 
years 1945-1974 to illustrate this. Defining higlv-skill 
occupations as electronic and other technical, .the major 
increase in skill need was 19?5-:1957, which saw an 80 per cent 
increase in the high-skill proportion. 1957 through 1963 
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saw little change -in relative 'high-skill requirements hut a 
further increase of^30^per cent in needs "was evident 1963-1974. 

Clearly there was a need for' a higher proportion of 
entrants with aptitudes appropriate to advanced electronic ' 
and other technical training, 'and this should account for . 
•an important part of the increase in U.S. Army rejection 
rates since World War II. Still there is additional • 
evidence that it does not account for the whole increase. ' 
The difference between U.S. .Army' enlistment and induction 
standards after 1958, .for instance suggests that ..minimum 
qualifications were not unrelated to supply, conditions. ' 
Individuals who were rejected for voluntary enlistment could 
•still be drafted for two years., further suggestive evidence 
is given in a study by Reaume and.Oi 19 , who -found that when, 
detailed military occupational specialties were matched to 
.comparable civilian occupation's, the military tended to* 
employ higher quality personnel, where quality was measured 
either by educational attainment or mental test: scores. 
Some more recent evidence also supports .this point. Table 3.7, 
which compares the percentage- distribution of* the total U.S. 
non-college population- (ages 19-21) by mental^group (as° 
defined'by the Armed Forces Qualification Test), to' that of 
true volunteers .in fiscal 1973, show's that the military . . : 4- ' 
services attract people who possess higher qualifications 
than the non-college population*. 



TABLE 3,7; . MENTAL CATEGORY DISTRIBUTION OF EN&ISTEES ' * 
AND . NON-COLLEGE ; CIVILIANS (AGSS 19-21) , 1972-73. 
" (percentages) • 



AFQT 'Mental Group 


Non-college" 
Population 


• • True 
Volunteers 


Above Average , I and II 


24 


w 29 


Average, -III 


39 , »•' • 


54 


Below Average", IV 


" • ' 24 


17 


Not Eligible, V 




0 


TOTAL 


100 


100 



Source: U.S. Department of Defense, Of f ice .of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Manpower & 
Reserve Affairs, (April 1973} 

Irf comparing alternative procurement systems in their • 
impact on quality demanded for personnel it seems that volunteer 

recruitment may actually serve as a corrective against oyer- 

• *. 

stated acceptance standards. Further research is needed . . * ; 

* j» • 

h6re ortvjust what the appropriate standards are, but it is* 

• > * 

evident that a draft systetn can have access to higherrquality 

personnel^ at least for the period of "compulsory service and 

in so far as quality is measured by ^education and mentalr 

.test scores), by simply raising, standards. At the same time' 

there is other evidencp ,that the quality. of personnel obtained 

under a volunteer system can be quite adequate, even taking 

the with-dra ft entrance standards as appropriate. Moreover 
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the 'volunteer force has 'the additional, but difficult to * 

measure, advantage of individually motivated (as V opposed ' 

• , • *; 

to compelled) recruits and more experienced' personnel than 

does a draft system. * 



7 
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CHAPTER 4; MILITARY MANPOWER SUPPLY ■' > , * ' 

• * * % ' 

"All Englishmen then have, as you say^ Gentlemen, 
a Liberty not So Fight for theij: Country;. ana no Body can.' 
make t em do^.it, unless they, kind hearts, should happen 
to be in good humour ..and offer their .Service, themselves,. " ' • 

* Captain George St. Loe V •' 

. A 'discourse about Raising Men , ' C1688) ' - 

^cei T ^ e ^ tasJc in this chapter is' 'to investigate the '* 

supply .of labor to the military services with- a view to, " ' 

assessing the adequacy of voluntary, enlistment for peace- • 

time (including limited war) -military forces. JWe propose 

a model of enlistment behavior based ' on the economic theory 

of - Occupational dhdice and use .this to specify an econometric 

* 1 t m * 

model for empirical ( application* to the four countries being 
considered". Linking the^upfly' estimation with, specific-" 
ation of military manpower requirements then permits the ' 

• * * 

estimation of btidget cost "of balancing supply an,d demand 
.m^the military labor market through competitive wkge 
. adjustments, 1 * • * 

. . . . 

A MODEL OF ENLISTMENT BEHAVI'OR . 

■ • " ■ 

Theoretical Model ' V 

Recruits forTthe armed ■ forces" come f jok- the "Bool - "• 

L . • '; .'■ ' ' - . • • 

of national manpower over ' the '.minimum/school leaving , age. • 

Women have traditionally .beeh excluded -from significant • 

■v.,; »" ' — . ^ ' ' *> X' * * .* ! ^ " * 

.military participation so that the /basi<*p5ool 4 cfan be 

. * • — ' " • * . , 1 \ f - \ . 

considered to comprise men only. The* total rrtimber of 




r 1*. . 
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men^available are the survivors of ' those born, in past • 
years', ad-justed for net migration.' The requirement for 
entry at the bottom of the military hierarchy tends to" ' • 
restrict- recruitment from" this available population to 
young men, since they tend to be' less established in ; 
civilian job progression structures. For similar Reasons ■ 
^ thcjse young men committed to continuing eJtacaWon -and 
apprentice training programs in the civilian community . 
tend not to enlist, and so restrict tne recruit population 
'base. A further restriction, -and one reinforcing the age " 
bias in recruitment-' is eligibility for military "service. 
The imposed requirements on physical, mental and character 

» - t 

standards, naturally reduce the * populatilh thatfwill be 

' " V 

acceptable for military service; "This standards factor, . 

.though, is one element that is a, policy control variable 

for the' military, and so we reserve its incorporation \ 

into the. model until a little later. 

for military enlistment as: , 

\ *< '.' "? = . (1 p M>sn V »' .V . . .'(4,1) 

. , ..-where -RP - recruit population , 

P M>SL = population of young males above ( 
, - sdhool-leaving age ^ k 

P T It' proportion in continuing education 
• and Apprenticeship . - * 



1 

„ v • ■ 

What will determine the number forthcoming for 
enlistment- from this recruit population? Each individual 
s within this population' can- be* ^viewed as*f acing- a ghoice 
between a military -job *and' a civilian' job (the' best of 
those, civilian positions open to the individual.*) The 

■ individual surveys each job and considers Me ' advantages 

. . .. * - 

and disadvantages of each, such as expected earnings, 

« V 
expected advancements working conditions', location,- etc. 

t , In principle these advantages and disadvantages can 

be classified as pecuniary and non-pecuniary, .and we 

assume that ; there is some finite- rate of exchange between 

pecuniary and non-pecuniary factors so that an individual 

can evaluate-Rorwpecuniary costs -and benefits in net and 

pecuniary terms. The individual then selects the" job 6 

• • • 

with highest net advantage, given' these opportunities 
open and the- -individual • s preferences. 

The 'choice is, ma.de on .the. basis of the individual's 
perception qf these net advantages, which' may. or may not ' 
*be an accurate reflection of the real net advantages, and 
account is taken of the. future pattern of costs and 

benefits with appropriate discounting for time. . 

J • * 

* . Th£ individual .is assumed to ,J seek to maximize 

utility, in terms of 1 net advantages. There is no assertion 

of' : purely .pecuniary motivation.'- ^The choice criterion 'is 

that >an individual will enlist- in the military if "~ 



• W% >■ WC + dWC • (4.2) 

I " n WM. 

where WH =|| lTI i + e) n r. ' (4.3) 



v n WC . i 
^"Jl TT+ 3) n , . ' (4.4) 

with WM. being^military earnings and WC. civilian earnings 

t a * » ^ 

in period i. $ measures the individual's subjective 
discount rate. , 

The stream v of earnings, WM., , WM 0 , . . . .WM. , . . . .WM 

x. & x n 

may include income expected from civilian employment 

subsequent to military Service. 

'the coefficient f d' measure? the individuals net 

preference for the .non-pecuniary aspects of military lifer/-' 

i * 

m expressed as a percentage of civilian earnings. . d'may S 
be positive. or negative. Presumably a pacifist has d 
equ^I to plus infinity. The coefficient thus encompases 
all' situations by compacting the full variety of non- 
monetary considerations .into- the single summary measure 
of tastes. 

. NaturaJLly , individuals in- the recruit population will 

m ' ■ • ' 

differ as regardk their alternative civilian employment 
opportunities and their relative preferences for military 
vs. civilian life. For each person, though, ,we can postulate 

a reservation mllitary/wagd^^JfTM , that would, make the sum 

* ' * ' * 

of pecuniary and non~pecunia*ry -net benefits from -military 

* * * * « * 

employment just equal to that pertaining for the best m * 

civilian. employment alternative available, i.e. 

* \ . S 

, WM = WC + dWC (4.5) 



At the reservation military wage,, each /individual 
is indifferent between enlisting and not enlisting. 
If WM > WM* then the individual would enlist. ' 

. In principle, individuals may be arrayed according to 
« - 
their reservation military wage,' so creating a frequency 

distribution like that illustrated in Figure 4-.1 for the 

unimodal symmetric, case. The frequency distribution is 

the joint distribution of civilian earnings and relative - 

tastes for military servicer For a given WM, all -individuals 

» 

with reservation military wages smaller than- this actual . 
military wage will enlist*.' The" cumulative frequency ' 
distribution of reservation military wages thus defines 
the supply curve of military labor in. relation to alterna- ' 
tive levels of military earnings, other things feeing held, 
constant. It follows that the general form of the enlist- 
ment supply function is: 

W = fiMf V' a WC/ &WC'. a dWC^ • 

\ 

■ - f^^a+cDwcA^i^wc)' • . (4i7) ■ 

where/ A is applications for military enlistment 

• RP is ^reoif-uit population' ' * 

' WM is expected military earnings 
- ' ^c'** 3 the ^ean value -of expected civilian earnings 

'* M dWC i3 the mean val ^ e of relative military tastes 

■ a WC is tne . standard deviation 'of expected civilian 
earnings 

• a dWC the standa ^d deviation of relative military 
t ' .;. tastes 
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CUHUUATIVK NUHftlH 
■WHO WOULD KNUVr 
*T WAGS WM« 



RESERVATION MILITARY WAGE 

A) FREOUCMCY DISTRISUTION OF POTENTIAL. **"*\ * J , 
BNUtTttS CLAVJ|F>«t) fry TV* KIR I . 

RttEttVATlON MIUTAftY WAC6 • s 



■ > 




N » HUH%tR WHO 

woolo «mli«t 



p n nuhsc* or 
portmiAL 



EXMLCTEO MILITARY WAGE 

* ■ ' 

B) AGGREGATE ENUSTMtHT SUm/f CURYC ' 
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FIGURE 4«U^HILITMRX UfcOft. SUPPtX r^^^STicm' 



From the model of rational occupational choice it - 
fpllows that we. impute the following properties to mi li tar 
labor supply: . '• * , r ■ - 1 \ - 



a positive function of 
the military wage: 

a negative function of 
the civilian wage: 

• a positive function of 
the relative taste 
for military ^ervicre: 

"a positive" function of 
the recruit popu- 



3A 

5A 

3A 
3d 

3A-. 



> o 



< o 



> o 



> o 




lation : 

.The specific properties of the supply schedule will 
be driven by the form of the joint frequency distribution 

of earnings and tas,te, + d)\^C. A <:oavenient sixnpli*- 

* • « 

fication of the model is to •a'ssume^J^b^t the variance, and * 
distributional^ form of the earnlngs?ari%taste components 
of the joint distribution do not alter^over -the periocTo^^ 



analysis, though tl\eix mean level may*. This means rewriting 

* ._ ■ ' * * — 

-equation, VT)—as^ _^ * t - J - 

g| = '£ (m, WC, d) „ •\(4*a2) 

where* *v denotes mean 1" Note. -that in* using an applications 

.rate as "the dependent variable we . assume that applications 

.change, egui-proportionately with recruit population.^. * 

We ttave so far consid3red_a f rep jnarket* choice, model. 

'What difference does the' existence of a military draft 

** 

make to this. model?' Provided voluntary enlistment is stijLl 

' • r " j ' * - * t ' « - ^ , 

permitted, -as is likely for peacetime, then the binary 
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choice Situation remains. What alters i s the structu re of 

inpeS^VMS influencing that choice.. 

* • ** * # 

, If an individual chooses not to enlist, then he 

* * * ■ 

must nQw face the possibility of b^eing conscripted. , We 

* ** 

therefore exaffiine the 'effect of this possibility on- 
enlistment choice ny looking at the implications of a - 
probability <Df, being drafted on the expected pecuniary i 
and non-n€cuniary returns to remaining in a civilian 
employment. * 

Orv the pecuniary. side we can now write 

— ■ 

< WC = (1- p D )WC^ + p D WM (4, 13) 

> where WC is the expected income from not enlisting 

WC' is the expected income from civilian 

employment . • m • ■ 

p' n is the .probability .of being* drafted 

» . . . 

, m .The sign of the partial derivative 3A/8p0 Will i 

depend upon 'the sign of^-fWH-WC * ) . For (WM-WC) < o, 

• ' ' ' ' ' ' ?• ■ ' - * • ' • 
"the usuai ^ase^ the effect is, * . \ 

• - ' ' 3A •> \/\\'z- ' "- (.4 '14) 



A- ^similar "effect obtains for the impact pf the probability 

■ X '.'.."•.•*... h \ ;'tr 

of being drafted upon the non-pecuniary "returns to .not 

enlisting: . "Remembering that- the taSte coefficient is a" 

P. - ' ■ ■ ~» ■ 

nert.measure,. d > o is defined as .a net aversion, to military 

. * . , . ■ ' * 

life. An. increase in . the "prbbability of being drafted will 

. ■ * \ > • 



therefore increase d and thus produce an expected positive 
effect upon applications ^for enlistment. The .non-pecuniary 
effects of the draft reinforce the hypothesis given in (15) . 



^7 



The total effect .of the* introduction of conscription 

*' * • *fs * 

on the supply function can be -recognized by writing 1 
4= f(WM * WC, d) 

- ^ = f (wMrwc% as, p d ) . f4,is) 

With this.expression, WC* itself 0 can be written to* take 

account of the fact that in civilian employment, unlike 

fixed* engagement military* employment, there isfa chance of * 

being unemployed i.e. / * \ / • 

i WC' = p E WE + p u WU : • -.u*i6). 

r ^'. ' Pe is probability *of tfeing employed C» 1*- p ) # 

where ' WE is expected full" .time civilian earnings. 

WU is expected income while unemployed. - « 

" / * * 

In addition, unemployment may have a separate effect of 
its own which wofks through risk aversion. Individuals 4 
who are currently unemployed br have a high probability 
of being unemployed*may value their income prospects, at* 
.something* less than their'mathematical expected' value - . 

* • , -9 * 

say because of such factors 'as* the social approbrium or 
personal psychological *loss attached to being unemployed.. 
,If this is so we should include a separate .unemployment 
variable as an argument of the supply function. • 
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The theory developed so far is actually one of 

supply offers - applications for military enlistment. ^ 

What ,is important for militkry manpower, strength is 

enlistments obtained. Translation of applications into 

enlistments is necessary. The, conversion element is * 

military enlistment standards but we must recognize that, 

this' involves fwo considerations: the pure supply factor 

of the quality o£ the personnel that offers itself / and 

the policy control factor of, the level at whichr enlistment 

C 

.standards are .set. If we assume that the -variance and 
distributional form of quality is constant' and that, 
enlistment standards are fixed , then the supply equation, 
becomes: " , 



R |. = f(WM/ WC%^,, d*> P D , Q). 

*■ where E is the number of military enlistments, 
* * 

U ♦ • * # 

^ is the unemployment rate in the recruit 

population 

Q is the quality level of recruit applicants. 

* 9 

' * 4 

' . We hypothesize: ; . • - 

... - So > *,>, : . . " 

sinde an increase in average quality^ will imply, ceteri? 
paribus, a greater proportion of the recruit applicant 

population able to meet fixed ^ enlisjtm^nt standards. i 

I 
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Econometric Methods 

.• We wish to estimate the supply "function given in 
general "form in equation (-4. '17). In earlier studies the 
assumption has "commonly been made that the functional form 
chosen should express decreasing elasticity of supply \*Lth 
respect to military pa^f Thus, Altman argued tha,t; "As 
the number of enlistments increased, however, the size of 
the remaining^ population would fall -and those left would 
have a weaker preference for military service. Thus, they 
could only be attracted tb the military by proportionately 
higher levels of pay, i.e., the pay* elasticities would 
rall." i 



But the supply function "depends upon "the joint distri- 

bution of alternative ^Lvilian earnings and relative military 

tastes. It could bef for instance, that there may be a* 

range o'f increasing elasticity as* military income moves into 

a range where it becomes" competitive v f or the populous group 

• of middle "income earners . A normal shaped j^oint distribution 

* • * 

for instance, would have a range .of increasihg elasticity 

2 1 ' " 

followed by decreasing elasticity, A continuously decreas- 

ing elasticity could, in **this circumstance, be inappropriate, 

depending upon which segment of the function is relevant. 

On the other hand there is some evidence /that the : » 

civilian earnings component of the joint distribution, is - - 

-in fact distributed ldgnormally, and* it can be shown. that 



4 • 



' s » 



for a lognormal distribution the price elasticity of 

supply of enlistments will decrease '.over the whole range 

' " . 4 s ' 
of increasing enlistments. .But this refers only to the . » 

distribution of earnings. .We must also consider the distri- 
bution . of tastes. And here, unlike for income r there ,is 
little established theory to guide' us,. Mathematically 
convenient .results would be obtained if tastes too were * 
lognormal, since then the sum of the logarithms of the two 
component distributions, WC and dWC, 'would be <nprmally 
distributed. The available evidence, however, does not , 
provide- support for a* lognormal asr>u. ption for tastes. 
One Australian Purvey, for instance^, indicated that' tastes, * 
for the sample surveyed (N=100) and at the time surveyed 
(November 1968), were normally distributed. A U.S. Survey, 
conducted *in 1964 for. a larger sample, indicated bimodality * 
in distribution of tastes, as is, seen in Table 3.^.- * 

TABLE -4 - 1 « 

i ' ' : . . ' • , 

ATTITUDES TOWARDS A 'MILITARY CAREER' - . / . 



Attitude 



Percent 



Like very much ' 
like fairly, well - : 
indifferent 
dislike a little 
dislike very muon 



/ 20.3 

■ i2.0 
. 30.6 



''Source: Projec t Ta lent: The 'American faigh School 
Student, "Univer sity. of Pittsburgh, 1964/ 

' Appendix!'.", p. .""16, ... 



It is quite possible that bimodality will be important 
in military tastes since' this is one occupation with respect 
to which many people may have strong feelings one way or the 
other. _ It is not clear that we can assume that "'the number 
of individuals with strong feelings either way diminishes 
as the strength of the attitude increases." 6 Unfortunately 
the survey evidence we have is not available on any continuing 
basis, and that evidence is anyway difficult to interpret 
definitively since much depends on the' questions asked and 
the qualitative answer categories, employed. 

If the\ as sumption of lognormality is felt ^inappropriate 
for military tastes, the outcome of a mixing of the relevant. ♦ 
taste distribution with the civilian income distribution 
then depends upon the weights to be/assigned to the component 
distributions. But these weights ai£& N unknown i since they are 
dependent upon the relative strength of pecuniary and non- 
pecuniary preferences of individuals. 

- This inability to specify a priori the* functional form 
for Qpr estimating equation is a difficulty for adequate 
aiAor 



representai/ion of the, totkl^^supply function. But our concern 

is for that limited range of the supply function 1 for -which 

we have-data and which' is relevant to a peacetime military 

force. ^Accordingly a more ad hoc choice of functional/ form. 

may not be* too misleading. To this end,logit, logarithmic/' 

linear and log-complement specifications were estimated, _ 

' , ■ . x * 

.and then composed" using the' criterion of .minimum residual 
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sum of squares for equations in which the dependent . variable 
had been standardized: A non-parametric test using the chi 
squared distribution was adopted to test for significant 
differences in the residual* sum. of squares. Where the test 
indicated a difference at the. .05 level the 'equation with'-- 




minimum residua 4 l sum of squares was adopted, where the 
hypothesis of- difference was rejected, at the ,05 level, the ' 
logarithmic fbrmulationr was chosen, for its convenience in 

* r 

interpreting elasticities. The logarithmic form was the 
most commonly accepted functional form under the goodness 

f fit criterion so that the basic estimating form employed 
can be written as: < < 



- E n 
In ^ •= a 0 -+ oj In WM t + a 2 In WC fc + a 3 In _t 



RP 



+ an In d +.a 5 In p a 6 



+ e, 



In Q 



t 



(4.19) 



The basic estimating equation is applied" separately 
to total defense enlistments and to army enlistments for 
each country, using quarterly observations over the period 
1966(2) to 1973(4). The exception to this is Canada where 
annual cross-section data, 1966 to 1973/ was applied to 
tota'l defense enlistments only. Qaarterly. dat,a was 
unavailable for Canada and there are no i^Jividual service 
enlistments to the Canadian unified defense forces. 



ERIC 



Single equation 9Stimation is employed, . at *the risk 
o£ some bias since enlistment and induction rates, wages and . 
unemployment rates are mutually related. The exact * extent 
of this simultaneous equation bias is unknown, though the 
direction of effect will . be to understate pay, employment, 
and induction elasticities of ^ supply. However since the 
civilian .wage and « unemployment variables Bre economy wide 
'the bias is probably small, and the gain in convenience from* 
single equation estimation is large^ We chose to err on the 
side of understatement of elasticity of supply. 

Because quarterly data is employed we ( add seasonal ^ 
dummy variables to equation (3.19.) *and perform the regressions 
on ^seasonally unadjusted data. . There are theoretical and 

empirical reasons for preferring this approach to a pre- < 

* * 9 

adjustment of the data* by some variation of the method of 

~# ■ * 

moving averages.^ The existence of seasonality* in i/he dat'a oan • 
introduce serial correlation. But '•all equations were tested 
using the Durbirt-Watson statistic,' (or Durbin . f h f statistic' 
when a lagged dependent s variable was present) . If the % 
hypothesis of zero serial correlation could not be^ accepted 

at the ,05 level of -significance, adjustment was made 'by 

* - ' " * ' • . . 

uging estimates of the serial correlation coefficient ov? 

Gained from the Cochrane-Orcutt iterative process. V 

It will be noted that the formulation of the model* 

•given in equation (3.19) assumes that the dependent 

variable responds instantaneously to, current changes in the 



independent variables. For quarterly data, the fortes 6f 
ignorance, inertia and the costs of change lead us .tb believe 

9 

thg/t adjustment and response may be partially delayed. The 

most convenient formulation of such' a distributed lag 

prqpess is to incorporate a lagged dependent Variable as an 

• * * 

additional explanatory variable. This assumes that part 

of the response, to changes in .independent variables takes 

place in the current period, with the remaining fraction of 

the adjustment 'spread over succeeding periods in diminishing 

increments. It also assumes that the adjustment process 

is the same for changes in each independent variable. With 

this lag we have a dynamic .estimating equation which is written 

as: 



t S ?Q + B l ln '^t * B 2 ln WC t + B 3 ln h t 



+ b 4 m d t + 6 5 m v Dt .+ b 6 in o t .- 

+ B 7 ln 5? t-1 ' + V t ' »' (4 ' 20 > 



, We perform regressions'f or both the static (instantan- • 

f * * 

eous) and dynamic* (lagged) equations, with the latter enabling 
us to estimate lpng-run, a s; opposed to impact elasticities 
from quarterly data, . . 

The basic set of supply estimations is thus^alternat^e ' ' « 
defense and army dependent variables with both static and r ) 
dynamic formulations for three countries. Canada is. the 
exception since its unified defense force* meant that only* a,' 1 
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0 . 

defease dependent variable was available/ and annual data.,* 
meant that $ lagged -formulation was anpt necessary.* For all 
countries an additional set of regressions was performed/ 
replacing separate military and civilian income Variables 
by a single wage ratio variable, an airtendation .that* is 
discussed in detail below. 

One additional joint, dross-section and time-series 
fequation is estimated across states by quarters, 19*66(2)- 
1973(4), 'for Australia, to ^take* advantage df the'.richer army 
enlistment data available there, and for comparison with 
the national time series results. The estimation method 
employed was ordinary . least^ squares with individual ^cohstant 
terms. The technique is also known as covariance analysis* 
since a set of regressions is run' with "and without state 
dummy variables and for each state individually, and.thfe 
resultant residual sums-of-squares are used to test the null 
hypotheses of no difference in slopes, no difference in inter 
cepts and overall homogeneity for the -states. 



Estimates of Variables 

Enlistments . * . * 

* Enlistments were estimated as total number of non- 

♦ 

prior service male general enlistees. Enlistments origin^ 



( . 



ating outside the country^ were* excluded since they would 
be related to external factors* not represented in our 
estimates of the independent variables. Women and officers 



were excluded sinc^e. they represent a small proportion of 

military accessions, their enlistment ' i,s governed by 

special and different institutional factors, and a draft 

is largely used only for male general enlistees, 

Fixed enlistment terms v of engagement range from a 

minimum of *tHifee years for army enlistments * in the U.S. 

♦tQ,a maximum of 12 years for some Navy artificer trades 

in the Rpyal Navy.- Most engagements are for 3 to 6 year m 

periods, and ve assume that the distribution of enlistees 

by term of engagement is constant. Whe^J* there is 3 change 

in length" of service options available £or enlistees, an 
• * 

enlistment term dummy variable is introduced, Canada is 

an exception to the fixed engagement system using indefinite 

career . engagements with release on request. 

Recruit P6pulation 

.The available population is defined as the civilian 

labor force of males aged 15-19 last birthday.* The age 

range 15-19 usually accounts for 70. percent or more 

enlistments for each country — since military* tfdtness 

standards and the common commencing recruit wage tend to 

* • * 1 

inhibit older applicants., The population is restricted to 
civilian labor force since individuals enrolled in school 
beyond school-leaving age will not be' enlisting in the 
military while in school. It is also assumed that those 
continuing on to higher education through civilian institu- 
tions will have a low propensity to leave school and enlist- 

* m • * 

* ' *■ 

1 ! 1 
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though they could enter officer training programs-. Xn- 
cross-section analysis this could bias supply plasticity 

. estimates by raising the enlistment .rate from high income 

... ' * ♦ • 

regions relative to ; lpw income regions. .But for time-series 

> 

analysis it is important to take account/of the changes in 

propensity to continue on to higher education. 

- Jf differing propensities tq enlist could be attribut- 

H ed to other groups in the population — regional or ethnic . . 

for example — it might ^also be useful to incorporate variables 

taking account of their representation in the populations or " 

.to estimate separate equations for different groups. The 

evidence here is meager,- however, and the influence of 

changes in such *f actors is probably quite small for- the 

period of our analysis. These factors are undoubtedly 

. highly important for forecasting and for analysis 6f '-certain 

important social issues .(such as black military- participation 

in the U*S., French-speaking military participation in 

♦ * .« 

Canada, migrant enlistment in Australia and regional 

% military representation in Bri£ai^) * These are issues be- 

. 11 * 1 t 

yond the scope of our study. * 

... - *• ) . ' ■ . 

Earnings • /' ^ 

Military Earnings are defined as the commencing wage . 

i 

*for, military recruits, including the value of income in 
ki<nd (rations and * quarters) . ^nd the associated tax advantage 
where applicable. Combat associated pay is excluded which 
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may cause bias in estimation/ e.g., in Australia .regional 
allowances, a^d war-service benefits were ^increasing at a 
time (1965-67) when, otherwise, the adont'ed military 
income measure indicates deterioration «in relative military- 
civilian incoijie at a .time of increasing enlistments. 
Appropriate data could not be obtained to allow for this. 
Similarly for the U^S.. , proper allowance could not be v 

*made for the June 1972 and April 1973 schemes for payment of 

f t - 

enlistment bonuses to volunteers for the combat arms and* 

** - 
combat-related technical skills/ respectively. We attempt 

to date pay changes to the time implemented, though again 

full information was not available and some changes may 

be announced or effective pay dates. 

The measure is also deficient in that a longer "earn-. 

ings stream would have been preferable, to take account of 

.changes in promotion rates and of differential civilian- * 

military earnings profiles. Again adequate historical data 

could not be obtained, and so we must" suffer estimation 

bias resulting from this source. It is hoped the bias is 

not large, since there is evidence that the subjective 

discount rates of young men are very high — of the order of 

25-30 percent. -This, plus the, fact that a high proportion 

of men enlist with the deliberate intention of serving only 

one engagement, means that military income beyond the first 

few years of service has little weight in most enlistment 

decisions. 




may cause bias in estimation, * e.g.^,- in Australia regional 

allowances and war-service benefits .were increasing at a * 

-1 • ✓ ' . * 

time (1965t67) when,, dtherwise, the adopted military 

• « 

t * * 

dncqme measure indicates deterioration' in relative military- 
civilian income; K at 'a .time of increasing enlistments. 

Appropriate data could not £e obtained' to allow 'f or this. 

'i ♦ 
t Similarly for the U.S., proper allowance could not lje 

made -for the June 1972 and AprilM973 schemes for payment of 

enlistment bonuses to volunteers for the bombat arms and 

combat-related technical skills, respectively. We attemp 

to datjp' pay changes to, the time ijnplementpd , though again 

full information was not available and some changes may 

be announced or effective pay dates. 

'■•}' ■' ' •' • 

\The measure is also deficient in that 'a longer earn- 
ings stream'would have been preferable, to take account of 

v a • • ' ' ' 

changes m promotion rates and of - differential civilian- 
military earnings profiles * Again adequate historical data 
could nofcrbe obtained, afid so we must suffer estimation 
bias resulting f rom Jfiis source. It is hoped the'bias is 
not larcjet/ since thj0h is evidence that the f subjective v 



discount iates of . ypung men are very high — of the order of ^ 
25-30 percent. This, plus the fact that a high proportion j 
of men enlist with Ithe deliberate intention of serving only 
one engagement , means that military income beyond the first 

' • t v , ' : ; - ; • • • V 

few years service? has little weight in most enlistment 
decisions. • * ^ 



£he in-kind imputation made for military earnings 

is made at 'official rates and sa may not measure the actual 

• . * - • 

value of such provision to the recipients. A 1963 U.S. 

military survey showed that irtilitary personnel appraise 

"total income" at much less tjhan the cost value calculated 

by Department of defense accountants. In*1963, first year * 

base pay for enlisted^men was £1055, Defense Department 

defined total inqome was $1830 and perceived pay for all the 

t <• * . * 

mil.itar/ls c^sh, income-in-kind and deferred benefits was 

13 « ' > ■ * ■ 

oftl'y $1550. This perception difference can bias pay' 

elasticity of supply estimates/ depending upon whe.ther pie 

source of measured military income variation is cash or 

# kind. f Breakdown of - total military income measures was 

not available to permit "testing of this, though we note 

that the difficulty does not .hold for Canada where the . 

concept of a "military salary" has applied to military- N % 

earnings since 1966. A "military salary" was adopted in 

Australia in 1973 and effects the last four observations. 

Civilian earnings were defined as average earningfe* 

of male employees, all -industries. Again an earnings stream 

would have been desirable/ But such data are not available 

on a continuing quarterly basis. The decision was made that 

current data reflecting changes in labor market conditions 

wer^e more, important than structural accuracy — particularly . 

in view of the high discount rate of young men and the 

broad similarity of military and civilian earnings 'profiles, 



Gxcept-fbr the United States pre-1971 where first-term pay 
increased little until the re-engagement or committal point. 

Inability to isolate age-specific income measures is 
probably a ^ource o*f bias and inefficiency in estimation, 
due to likely divergence in earnings fluctuations between 
young .men and older males. Difficulty also m arises ^rom out 
lack of knowledge of expectations. We simply do not knt>w 
much about the extent to„which individuals anticipate 
pay ijicireases, though this is probably more important for 
the military income measure than our broad civilian earnings^ 
measure which is* an average of the myriad of different wage 
rate movements in the civilian labor market. 

Both, civilian and military earnings are deflated by 

the consumer price index tp provide a measure of real earn- 

* ■ » 

ings,. an£ are. converted to indexes (1967=100). 

The- ratio of civilian to military pay can be employed 
as £ single variable replacing separate military and civilian 
income variables. This has the advantage of avoiding 
multicollinearity probiems ir/ those countries where military 
pay is closely tied to average civilian pay movements, 
but the single (ratio) measure involved the implicit assump- § 
ti.on of symmetric response to alternative income changes. 
,The in-kind component o^f military income could* wq 11 produce* 
asymmetric response, as could a Correlation between civilian 

pay and family income which/would introduce an "income 

'l 



effect" into the coefficient for Civilian pay. ^ 

It will be remembered that an assumption of constant 
variance and distribution of civilian earnings was made. 
*An income.' distribution measure such as Gini coefficient or 
the variance of earnings could, in principle, be included 
to allow for possible violation of this assumption. But 
continuing data of this sort are not available on a quarterly 
basis, and for some countries age-specif it income data are 
not available at all. The inclusion of a separate junemploy- 
ment variable will operate as a proxy measure of fluctuations 
in the distribution of income'. , We expect littlfe fundamental 
distributional change over our short period of analysis. , 

• j . . f . 

Unemployment * 

As a proxy ^ for variation in civilian earnings, unemploy- 
ment can be included separately and not just as an adjustment 
to civilian earnings. The unemployment ra£e variable adopted 
was the unemployment rate for young men aged 15-19, or the V 

closest available age. gr6uping in the official statistics. . 

* * . \ t • * 

* »s 

♦J 

An excess demand for labor variable in the civilian labor . 

market would haye been a better variance or risk proxy, or 

even separate inclusion of- a vacancies* variable -to, test 

15 -i- J 

the job opportunities hypothesis of labor mobility, but 

0 » 

vacancies data are not age-specific even whe'n available " , 

The product of average duration of unemployment a$& 
the unemployment rate might also have been ?n improvement r 

' ' • - - • " ' A" ■ ? 



in principle, but high correlation* of the two variables means > 

\ ' * \^ 

that there. is 9 little rea^ incremental gain in explanation, 

as is shown in a recent study by ,J. C. Hause. ^Moreover 

age-specific duration of unertplo^ment dataware not published 

for {Britain ^and Canada on a quarterly basis!?* ' 



Tastes " 

We are obliged to maintain our assumption of no change 
in the variance and distribution of relative tastes for the* 

non-pecuniary aspects of, military and civilian employment. 

"p. 

There is almost no evidence on which tb develop alternative , 

* * * " * » 

assumptions; There * is -mo^e evidence however- on shifts in * 

the mean 4 level of tastes. < ' ^ 

' The best evidence available to this writer was for 

\ > ^ i * 11 

.Britain, where an ongoing* survey of the public's attitudes 

to /defense has been carried out since April 1971 for the 

Ministry of Defense. The questions asked permitted one of 

threq qualitative, categories for an answer, jso that '§ig- 

,nificant 4 distributional evidence as not obtained,: but in 

examining the level of % agreement *to the questions, trends 

in the general ^Level of support for military li£i£ can be ■ 

evaluated. For Britain, for f the 12 surveys^ conduced since 

, * * * \ '>% 

April 1971, the major characteristic of thk series Sfs'the 
relative stability of the 4 response rates toS most* of the q.ues- 
tions asked, and this is in spite of th£ situation in Northern, 

• - . > 



TABLE TRENDS IN MILITARY TASTES, BRITAIN 1971-1974 



Survey 
Date 


.Question- 1: 


Anned Forces^" 


▼ ' 2 
Question 2: Career 






\ Response 
(absolute or 
fairly 
essential) 


Sample Size 
,(N) ' * 


% Response 
(very good or • 
quite good 
career) 


Sample Size 
(N) 


* 


16+ ' 


16-34 




. '16+ 


16-24 


16+ 


16-2.4 


. 16+ 


16-24 . 


Aoril 1971 


97 


95 




2196 


393 


.94' 


91 


22il 


222 


uuiy x ^ / x 


'94 


- 91 




**2a22 


379 


93 


89 


1455 


215 


V.A*. L. • X -7 / x 


97 * 


'93 




1966 


351 


94 


90 


1361 


188 . 


jan. ±y/<£ 


97- 


94 




2032 


367 


94 


89 


1407 


216 


June iy/z 


96 


95 




2115 


375 


94 


91 


1385 


196 


Aug. "1972 


97 


- 94 




2068- 


<370 


95 


93 


1401 


214 


Oct. 1972 


96 \ 


94 \ 




2002 


359 


94 ' 


f 

90 


1369 


204 


Dec. 1972 


97 


95 f 




1980 


357 


95 


92 


1312 


. 200 


Oct. 1973 


. 96 


95 




1749 


308, 


93 • 


93 


1082 


137 


Dec. 1973 


96 


95 




1885 


333 


'93. 

« 


90 


1318 


206 ' 


Feb. 1974 


94 . 


94 • 




2112 


369 


* "93;- 


89 


1439 


202 


May 1974 


97 


95 




1920 


351 


92' 


93 


1*237 


185 



1. Question 1: "Would you say the Armed Forces are absolutely essential , 

fairly essential or not essential?" ✓ 

2. Question 2: "What^ sort of career do you .thiqk the. Armed Forces offer 

today; would you say it was a very good career, quite a good' 
career, or not a very good career?" 

Source: Ministry of Defence, London, 1974 (Unpublished result'of 
t surveys by NDP* Market^ Research Limited for the Ministry) . 
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. v .Ireland (see Table 4 -2) . It is assumed that a. similar 
... » . ' * 

result would obtaih for Canada, since the£e has/been no . 
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combat involvement of? Canadian troops, or majorMBBMpc^rT- 

>i .-' Spr- 

ing of non-pecuniary conditions of service, over?the period *' i 

our ♦ajialysi's,. 

' ; Such an assumption c$i$ b$ applied without further 5 

• Investigation for Australia and the Onited States. The 

involvement of those two countries in the ^Vietnam conflict, 

with the associated trying living conditions and casualties 

for trqops involved in>.the cpnflict, represent an important 

•change in' the objective conditions of military service during ' - 

•, A *~> . . 

the period of that involvement .'^8 variable fc such as casualty 

v ( . ' 

rates could serve^as a measure of the influence of the 

Vxetnam conflict upon taste changes. But this is a partial . . 

representation only. 

A dummy variable could also be used for the period of 
Vietnam involvement. The- method we have adopted however 
is^ to measure attitudes to the military as expressed in . -.\ 
the proportion of favorable respondents 1 in public opinion 
pdlls on "whether the U.S. (Australia) .made a mistake "in 
Sending* troops to Viertnam". " This approach has the 'advantage 
of *measur'in«^ttitudes directly and continuously ^ and of m - 

thereby , reflecting changes in public opinion, on military' 

* ./ . * , 

involvement, in 'Vietnam in a # way that a dummy variable cannot. * 
A v priori we might expect Vietnam to have been a 'positive ' *. 

. .- ■ 

. "« ' , - * " • ' 

•: • ' , ' • < *• L\ 

■• '" f. ■ -' - 



influence .early in the War, through its appeal to patriotic, 

■* * • 

a&venture, traVel and pecuniary motivations for enlistment, 

I i 
but becoming less so as public doubts about the wisdom of the 

conufiitment increased. This, at least, is the 'hypothesis 

expressed to this writer by army recruiters in Australia 

and tfha United States, though to what ext^ftt such ah effect 

overcame, danger and discomfort disincentives .to enlistment, 

'even earl^in the War, - is what is to be tested'. - 

We reccTgnize that such poll 'data is an imperfect 

measure for our purposes.* Questions asked refer more to 

defense, and .foreign policy 'attitudes than to attitudes to 

military careers as such, and it is not possible to obtain 

continuous series for young men only. Extrapolation 

beyond 1972 f is also arbitrary, employing linear interpolation 

through to a single ' "retrospective M question asked in both 

countries in late 1973. . / 

* * * 

Draft Probability % . * 

» 

-* * 
The probability, of^induction Cc^n be estimated as 

* 

the number of quarterly inductions per 1000 males of draft- 
eligible age: 20 year olds for Australia and 18-24 year olds 
for the United States.. The implied assumption is that 



individual^ use cujrrent,* quarterly data to forecast their 

r . 

expectations about the, probability of being drafted. 
Naturally nig ineasure of, draft probability is needed for 
Britain or Canada. ."*-..• 



This draft probability measure is po be used to 

estimate the effect o£ the draft in inducing enlistments. 

* . 

Setting the draft at z.ero would then screen out draft- 
induced volunteer .influences in examining the behavior of 
fully-volunteer force recruitment. If draf t-induce^ enlist- 
ments are not allowed for in the estimation/ the*. elasticity 
of supply will be biased downward. 

An alternative procedure to use of a draft pressure 
variable is use resppnses of f irs*t-term. servicemen to survey . 
questionnaires to estimate the number induced td enlist by 
conscription. In the U.S., individuals in the services were 
asked whether they would have enlisted in the^absetice <£f a* 
draft. The proportion who said- "yes" or "probably yes, 11 aSy 
oppos.ed'to "no" or "probably no," are classified as true 
volunteers and that proportion of respondents is then 'applied 

to tptal enlistment's to estimate the true-volunteer and draft 

17 

induced components. Regression equations can then be 
estimated -using this adjusted enlistment variable thereby 

f " • 

eliminating the need for a separate draft pressure variable. 

• - * • t- . * 

There are a number of difficulties with this 

survey t procedure. On the practical" side survey results are 

* 

only available for the U.S.* and then only for the' years of 

- «* . * * ^ 

19^4 and 1968 so that adjusment of time * series-data^ is" 
inhibited'. The survey sample also differs between the two 
surveys, with personnel stationed overseas and Mental Group *IV 



-0,00* 



enlistees being excluded from the second survey,. On the • 

/\ • . . • * 

conceptual side, -there are the usual limitations Of survey * t % 

- *• ' 
"method — with what people say not necessarily. Being the 

ir 

same as what thqy do, and the* standard problems of ii^Jzer- 
pretation and structure of questions and answer^ applying. 
For example., some true volunteers whose expectations of * . * 
military life have not'/feeeri realized might now -answer r, no w 
to a qu^stion about* their voluntary enlistment to cover 
up their bad judgment or earlier ignorance,' or because 
their knowledge and .perception's have now been altered ai^d 
it is difficult to answer a question from the perspectiye 
of one's previous outlook. m m 

V 

Also the surveys undertaken were restricted to volun- 
teers. It is likely that draftees include men > who would 
volunteer in the absence of a draft, but find it mor%con- 
venient to be drafted — to let the "draft make a^decisj^Ki for 
them, or to permit a shorter term of service and so find 
out about military life without a longer legal Tobli^ation 
to remain In both Australia and the United States/ 
individuals could. in fact volunteer to be drafted before 

their final draft-service liability was otherwise determined, 

* +' * 

Also there may be individuals who were denied reijular volunteer 

• * 

entry * to" the military but are accepted under separately 
administered induction standards. «■ , 

For these reasons it seems preferable to employ the 
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direct draft pressure variable rather than a survgy-based 
ad justment. technique. The induction variable is an 
ongoing, measure available for both countries arid it is able 

to allow for the net impadt upon enlistments of both draft 

i 

induced volunteers and volunteer inductees. Data over c our 
period of analysis also now has th^ advantage of including 
zero draft observations, so avoiding the suspect extrapola- 
tions' to a zero dr^aft environment that were necessary, at 
least for the United States, before 1973. 

There ddes remain the difficulty with the U.S. draft 
pressure variable that draft calls are themselves dependent 
on the enlistment rate. Und^ the Selective Service system 
state induction, calls took into account the volunteer- 

18 

enlistment contribution of each state to the military. 
In consequence the draft pressure variable is not bruly 
exogenous, an£ is likely t6 involve simultaneous equations 
bias tending to bias the- draft pressure elasticity estimate 

toward zero. This is not a problem for the Australian meas 

/ % - 
ure,/ since 'draft calls were set at a constant absolute 

I - * 

amount for the whole period of operation of National 

Seryice, 1964-1972., <A dummy variable is not employed for 

Australian conscription as changes in the size of the 

draft eligible population do alter the draft pressure ■ 

that- is implied by a constant absolute intake of draftees . 
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Quality Level 

9 The measure^ employed for quality level of enlistees 

4 t 

»» ■ 

is the .prpportion of applicants who axe enlisted .into the 
military. The exception to this is the United States, for 
which the proportion of Mdntal Group IV 'enlistees ♦ (the. lowest 
group accepted) in total enlistees is the measure. Complete 
uniformity of definition was not possible because the U.S. 
Department of Defense does not 'compile a comparable ; » 

applications series, and mental group data were not avail- 
able for the other countries. 

The U.S. measure i.s probably superior since it measures 
the 'main dimension of quality variation directly. Physical 
fitness and character levels can be expected, to change little 
in the short-run, wherea^.the iftental quality offering find 
bein>g accepted is 'likely to be subject to more fluctuation. 

A difficulty in fc*oth estimates of the variable is . 
that we cannot distinguish changes in quality minimum 
standards from changes in quality offers. Verbal enquiry 
indicated that there were no major official changes in 
minimum acceptable standards for any of the 'countries - t over 
the period of analysis. But we must recognize a reluctance 
to publicly acknowledge ^aclT changes (in either direction) 
by defense officials, and hence the possibility of some 
mis-interpretation if we treat variations as entirely due to 
quality offer changes. , * 



For the non-U. S. measures 'there is the additional 

* ' .* ' « 

complication that manjc of the applicants who 1 do hot become 

enlistees are not rejected', but, rather voluntarily withdraw 

or do not pursue their application'. In Australia, this . 

19 

happens to about 20 percent of applications on Average. % 

2B 3 

In Canada fcfce figure is a little over 40 percent. - This 

* » 

proportion is troublesome since it is likely to vary with 
economic conditions, eas reflected in civilian wages and 
unemployment, and with changes in enlistment standards 
originating with the -services. The same can apply to the 
level of applications itself> and the outcome is further 
possible simultaneity bias. The effect of enlistment stand- 
ards changes will be to produce a "discouraged applicant" 
effect, and it could operate quite informally even in per- 
iodfe of excess supply, where official minimum standards are 
not,. raised but applicants become awaVe of a lower ' probability 
of acceptance even if they meet minimum standards. 

The .quality lev^l measure\ is still a useful knd 
important ^element of the analysis however for, even if 

its behavioral interpretation is not completely clear* f 
* 

it is a ready indicator of the enlistments potential of 
deliberate .changes in propQrtion of applicants (or Mental 
Group IVs) acceptable to the military i.e. the variable 
can.be interpreted as an" instrument variable for policy 
analysis. , 
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It is also essential to in'corpoi&tJe this variable 
to account, even if imperfectly, for changes in quality 
offers as they relate to mnitary^ianpower quotas. Thus / 
we wish to estimate a supply curve, for volunjyeejrs meeting 
a specified minimum standard. But in periids of excess 
demand or supply our observations may not' be appropriate 
to that supply curve. To illustrate this' point refer to 
Figure i.2. There demand is fixed at D* and the supply " 
curve "for volunteers of a pre-determined quality level, ? is 
SS. A military wage of WM £ would equilibrate supply and 
demand, and point - E would be observed* If WM 1 > WMg th^n, 
other things being equal, the military can choose higher 
quality applicants from the resultant queue under these 
excess supply conditions, and point A would be observed. 
^A would represent a point on a., suppiy ctarve, S'S 1 , for a 
quality level higher than for the original curve, SS. if 
WM 2 < then excess j demand exists and the military may 
choose to meet its manpower requirements by lowering 
entry standards. This giv6s *the observed point B on the 
lower quality lWel supply curve, S"S". It is only with 
the inclusion of \a quality acceptance measure that we can 
infer the enlistment supply curve for a given quality level. 

. Other Variables •* " « 

The use of seasonal dummy variables for the quarterly ' 
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data has already been discussed Above. For the Canadian 
analysis, regional dummy variables were # employed instead 
to control for any influence of differential taste factory 
between regions. .Seasonal dummies were not relevant *f or 
the Canadian annual ,data. , > 

The remaining variables employed relate to informa- 

■ - • 

tion about, or perceptions* of , the •nature of military life 

* * 

and military career opportunities* Unlike ropst civilian 

occupations, qua occupation, the military fepends consider^ 

able money and effort on recruiting. This primarily takes 

the forms of recruiting personnel and of recruitment adver- 

tising. The intent is to improve individual's perceptions 

of the desirability of a military career and so produce a 
♦ 

shift out in .the military labor supply curve in relation 

# to military wage. It is- not necessary, or perhaps even 
* 

possible, for such activities to create motivation for 
enlistment but -rather, given the limited information 
processing an<f; attention and retention capacity of most 
individuals; to remind |?e(^ple of available opportunities , 
inform them of* specif ic details of military life and 
stimulate* an existing interest. 

To examine, these effects is important both to r 

* ■» 
improve over-all explanation of, enlistments and because 

recruiting effort is a potentially important policy 

alternative to military wacfe changes in obtaining voluntary 
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enlistments. As estimates of recruiting effort we use 
either recruitment advertising expenditure (constant . * 
prices) or "military personhel assigned to recruiting # 
duties, both in relation to the size of the recruit 
population. Data could not be uniformly obtained for , all 
services of all countries, which limits Our abilzty to make 
comparisons and renders our conclusions in ^ this area more 
tentative than for other variables. Thi§.-is w,hy recruiting* 
effort has not been giveft a more prominent place in the 
analysis. ' . ' . . 

Empirical Results ' 

A total of 26 Ordinary Least Squares regressions were 

« \ 

run for the four countries: 8 t each for Great Britain, United 
States and Australfa, and 2 "for Canada, along with two 
additional joint time-series cross-section regressions for 

r 

Australia. The regressions examined the impact of the specified 
independent variables upon enlistment supply for the army # and 
total defense, with different specifications of the pay 
variable arid with the use of a distributed ( lag variable. ' 
Tables 4.3 to 4.7 summarize the results in terms of elasticities. 
Since a logarithmic form proved the most appropriate tor 

9 

all countries except the, U.S„. , the%elast^.city interpretation 
was otherwise immediate. For the U*S.., elasticities were 
evaluated at the mean values of . "the variables. For the 
equations with a lagged dependent variable, elasticities are 
"long-run" elasticities calculated by dividing the estimated 
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coefficients by one .minus , the coefficient of the lagged 
dependent variable. The complete regression results are 
given as ^ppeijdix Tables 4.1 to 4.5. . 1 . ' 

The coefficient of determination was uniformly h?gh" 
for, all Equations, ranging from*. 87 to .99 which, while 
we' 'expect a reasonably high R 2 -for time series data, is 
quite encouraging for a. sectoral series ^in which most of 
the variables are expressed as, ratios or rates. Most 
equations were adjusted for serial correlation. , This, too, 
is to be expected for quarterly time-series data, though * 
.we note that, for the cases of equations without. a 1 lagged 
dependent variable, when the Durbin-Watson statistic pro- 
duced an inconclusive result at the" |05 level of significance 
with regard to the presence of. serial correlation, we st^H 
corrected jfor serial correlation. This adjustment has 
little base in formal theory, but is common practice. The 
result, may be, however, to underestimate the key pay, draft* 
and unemployment elasticities , since this was the usual 
observed outcome of correction for serial correlation. 

Quality fc -\ * j. 

As regards the individual explanatory variables, the 
variable Which is* uniformly the most significant in terms 
of the t-statistic is the cjuality acceptance rate. It~^ 
seems that much of the variation. in» the enlistment rate is 



accounted J foi£ by changes in minimujh qualification standards,, 
or the changing quality of labor offering. The sign of the 
variable is always* positive,,^ as expected, and its coefficient 



is estimated to provide an elasticity (for. Canada Australia, 

0 ' ' 

and Britain) of around unity, as is also expected a., priori .' 
Indeed, it might haye been assumed that this coefficient 
could be joonstrained to equal, one: a one. percent- increase^ ^ 
in applicants accepted should lead to a one percent increase 
in enlistments. This is not strictly true, however, since 
various demonstration effects may accompany 'changes in 
applicant acceptance. Given the extent to which m£ny young 

men hear about military career opportunities informally 

> 

throug/i 'the* experiences of their peers in applying for entry 

) 21 . - . • 

,to the military , a higher than average rejection ■ rate" may • 

well induce, a, change in the number applying for entry. M 

This effect could conceivably operate in either direction: 

discouraging some who fear they will not make the grade, 

and encouraging others who see higher rejections as evidence 

f * • 

of a more congenial and superior work environment. In the % 

a 

* • \* 

event t the net effect seems to be in Australia to encourage 
additional applications at the levels of quality acceptance 
operative over the period of analysis. . The level* of signi- 
ficance of the coefficient is very high. In Britain, on 

.the other hand, -both short run and long run estimated 
elasticities indicate a predominant discouragement effect 
under increasTng^nlistment standards and around the levels 

-operative for Britain in this period. For Canada no clear , 
bias away fronr unity is discernable, and for th^ United 
States net discouragement effect seems to have operated with 
regard to mental group IV for entry. 



- f Another variable frequently found quite significant 
in contributing to enlistment rate variations was the- 
unemployment rate. The. clearest results obtain* for Great - 
Britain, where the elasticity of the enlistment rate with 
regard to the unemployment rate 'is uniformly estimated by 
all 8 equations as positive. and within the range ^9 - .91, 
indicating, as was, expected, a positive effect of increasing 
unemployment upon enlistments. A similar effect is evident 
for Australia, although the elasticity estimate is smaller 
(over the range .17 to -.38) with the higher values within 
the range being more significant and more associated with 
army . than total defense." This bias towards higher elasti- 
cities for army enlistment was also evident for Britain,, the 
explanation perhaps being that the. navy deliberately seeks 
'to attract younger recruits direct from school for long- 
term engagement and the air force attracts higher quality 
recruits with good civilian alternatives. It is the army 
which, with short service terms, available , is more likely 
to receive applicants in connection with increasing unemploy- 
ment. The lower absolute level *of elasticity fo£ Australia 
is consistent with Australia's experience / of continued full 
employment since World War II. The Australian unemployed 
will have more confidence in being able to obtain a lob in 
the near future* This very fact warns against using the 
Australian parameter estimates for large increases in 
unemployment Jpyond the accustomed (low) range, Where th£< 



unfamiliar insecurity may produce a flood .of applicants to 
the military • 

The Canadian and American experiences require different 
interpretation. This is most understandable for the Canadian 
case, §ince the quality acceptance variable the only variable 
significant, even at the .10 level, in explaining* the 
enlistment rate. This conforms to the fact that the Canadian 
military is the "smallest {relatively) in the four countries 

being considered, and also the best paid relative to domestic 

* 

civilian incomes. It seems that the Canadian military has 

. long operated with an excess 6f applicants meeting minim um 

required standards. The result is, as has been stated, 

that "attracting recruits has posed no problem in Canada , 

and recruiting officers suggest* that the number of er^istf 

22 

^ments could be doubled or tripled with no difficulty." 
For the same reason, the CanadlllT regressions provide 
insignificant estimates^for the pay coefficients. 

For the United States, the army-defense dichotomy 
is supported, but in an unusual way, in that the negative 
army elasticities are larger than the defense elasticities. 
The American results show that the coefficients for unemploy- 
ment are generally significant at the .05 level, and that 
they are usually negative. This is particularly so^for 
defense, and the two^ estimates which are positive and 
insignificant are for^army, implying perhaps that mope 
individuals do apply to army as unemployment rises than. to 

. thevother 'services. This,- of course, does not explain the 



anomaly of generally negative elasticities: enlistment 
decreasing as unemployment rises. The conceivable ration- 
alization is that as unemployment rises , those beings laid 
off' first are not acceptable material to the 'military and 
are thus rejected. As unemployment decreases, on the other 
, hand, more people may be willing to 'quit jobs and investigate 
new careers than otherwise. And these people would be 
likely to be of acceptable quality. But this shquld equally 
apply to Britain and Australia, unless American entrance 
standards became artificially high under a period of long 
resort to a draft. f * 

23 

A recent literature typified by Hall and by Feldstein 
has argued that unemployment in the United States is not high 
duetto insufficient vacancies or job loss, but because of 
^oluntary Separations and withdrawals associated with the 
^secondary labor market of women, youths, and blacks. In 
part these problems do v npt apply to Australia and Britain, 
because education is more vocation oriented with less emphasis 
upon formal academic qualifications. Also, the more consider- 
able unionization of labor in both Britain and 'Australia and 
a greater emphasis upon working conditions probably have meant 
less of a dual labor market than fof the United States, with 
a reduction in the annual high turnover volume of unemployment 
in the secondary labor market. Finally, the structural 
problems with regard to youth and minorities are less fcSr 
Britain and Australia. 'Britain, for various reasons, does 
not have the same age structure problems -as the* United States, 
and Australia has not had a similar mirfkrity problem . 



Draft Pressure ,| 

The draft pressure variable applied only to the United 
States and Australia. The Australian fesult is that in 
8 equations the induction rate is found statistically signi- 
ficant bnly twice, and then only at the .10 level, -and in 
all cases the value of the elasticity of enlistment supply is 
'quite small, though we note that the coefficient is larger 
for the army (.01-. 02) than for all defense enlistment 
(.00-. 01), as would be expected. These elasticity parameter^ 
/estimates reflect observations which include reduction of a 
draft to zero, so that the implication is little draft- 
induced enlistment into the Australian military — perhaps of 
. the order of 2% net increase in army enlistments over the 
period of operation of the draft. The result is not 
unexpected on a priori grounds, since the Australian draft 
took , only a small percentage of young men, and used a 20th 
birthday ballot which induced most men to take a chance on 
being drafted. Also there were few pay, promotion or occupa- . 
tional specialty benefits to be gained through voluntary^ 
enlistment as opposed to being drafted in Australia. 

The United States'* parameters, on the other hand, ' * 
yield significant estimated coefficients implying higher 
elasticities. The elasticities are positive, as expected, 
ranging from .21--. 44 far the army ,' according, to which model 
is adopted. This is compatable with the survey evidence 



used in the Gates Commission studies for their army estimates, 
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but the range of elasticity estimates derived for total 

< 

defense enlistments C.05-.07) is much lower .and l^ss 
significant than we would expect from the survey re^popses*- 
The surveys indicated that around one-third of tota,l defense 
enlistments were draft, induced. 

A greater proportion of volunteer draftees can' hardly ■ 
be the- explanation of this, since that should be a greater 
effect for the army. The problems with Survey response and 
any "general problems of tinder -estimation bias should not 
affect army and total defense enlistments differentially. 
We do expefct the draf t-induced effect on total enlistments 
to be less-*i^an£fer the army, since the army offered shorter 
terns of 'service and greater opportunities, for rank and pay 
advancements for the non-careerist, but the extent of the 
difference indicated in the coefficients still does seem 
large. It is a gap however supported by the other available 
time series analyses, over different periods /which also 
did not use the survey results^to adjust for draft pressure* 2 * 

Tastes 

^ **" We assumed constant tastes for Britain and Canada, and 

« 

attempted to measure qhanges in the average level of relative . 
\_ tastes for the military in Australia and the United States 

using a public opinion variable which measured public attitudes 
•to Vietnam involvement. In six of the eight United States 
equations tlie taste parameter was positively significant at 



ill9- 

i - ■ . . 

least at th^JLO level, and the elasticity was estimated • 
-% * 
^as being wififtxn the range .15-. 43. There seemed no clear 

T - ^ • 
. difference in impact between the array and defense. The 

implication's €hat participation .in Vietnam, actually 
encouraged nkt enlistments* It should remembered in * 
interpreting! the magnitude of this elasticity effect that 
the public dpinion variablf fell to a base level defined 
by the sample response at the time the last Gallup question 
on this topic was asked. The fall from the Vietnam period 
average resnonse to the post-Vietnam base response implies 
^in average gositive effect*of 3.9 per cent on enlistments. 

In Australia the public opinion parameter estimates' are 
not significant in any of the eight equations, are not con-, 
sis tent in sign, and produce" estimates of elasticity of 
quite small magnitude. This result is consistent with the ~ 
differing domestic experience in relation to the Vietnam- 
war between the U.S. and Australia. In 'Austr£l^ri>a*rtici-- " 
pation in the Vietnam war was exceedingly controversial 
from the bf ginning, even before conscript troops were cora- 
mitted to service. in Vietnam* .The use of Australian troops* 
directly violated, strongly held Labour Party foreign policy 
beliefs, and Labour opposition to Vietnam invblvement was 
violent and^ trenchant. There was not, therefore,. a pleribd 
in Australia when service in Vietnam was not under question, 
so that patriotic mgtives fbr enlistment would £e consider- 
ably dimmed!. Australian' experience in jungle arid^guerilla . 
warfare in ^ew Guinea, Malaysia and Indonesia also « left .few ^ *^«* 



public illusions as to <the difficulties to be f acg<£ in 

0 

Vietnam, so that any thoughts of adventurism in enlisting 
would also be reduced* Australian overseas service* 
allowances and benefits are also quite minimal compared 
to U*S. provisions. 

In tfie United States, public opposition to the war 
never really developed untii after the 1968 Te,t Offensive, 
and American recognition of the true nature of an insurgent 
civil'war wa3 longer in coming. The result was a ,period 
when patriotic, adventure and pecuniary motives would" join 
to encourage enlistment and so produce an average positive ' 
influence upon enlistment:.' The exact level of this 
effect implied for the United 'States may not, however, be 
that given by cmr estimates, , since there is likely to be 
some collinearity between draft pressure and , the Vietnam } -? ~* 
public opinion yariabl6. % The simple partial* correlation 
cpefficient is .77, and exclusion of either the draft or 
taste variable in estimation does increase the ^&fee^f_the^__^ 
remaining .coefficient and its statistical significance,. % 
which may also be a contributing factor to the seeming under- 

estimatidn of' the defense Ar^ft induction variable noted above. 

1 ■ » 

Paz ' * . 

The alternative pay specifications tested were absolute 
pay and relative pay.. The British 'results .here* are the* 
heatest. Thp relative pay coefficients are all negatively 
significant, and provide an elasticity of the order of £,1«50. 
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The absolute pay coefficients .are also significant at least at 
the .1 level for six of the eight equations. The signs are, 
as expected, negative for civilian pay and positive for 
military pay, and the associated elasticity estimates 
cluster around -1.50, with a tendency .fox " defense* elasticities 
to be a little higher than for army alone. 

The Canadian pay elasticities estimated are of 
expected sign and of acceptable magnitude, but have relatively 
low t-values, for the excess supply reasons already discus- 
sed. When an excess supply is maintained on a continuing v - 
basis, a quality acceptance variable cannot adequately remove 
the influence of this situation upon the psychology of 
applicants for enlistment. Higher wages, for instance, cduld 
encourage more applications from those who had good civilian 
opportunities but at the same time may discourage applica- 
tions from less qualified individuals who knew getting into 
the military was difficult before, and would be even fcore so 
now.* 

In the United States, the relative pay coefficients 
are negative and significant at the .1 level or better. 
The magnitude of the implied elasticity, evaluated at the 
mean's, ranges from -(K28 to -1.^9. The absolute pay coeffi- 
cients are only significant in one case out of eight and have 
the wrong # sign for three civilian pay coefficients. A key 
problem seems to be collinearity between military and civilian 



pay: The partial correlation coefficient is .85. The < 
pnly major variation between the two pay measures came 
with the 1971(4) military pay increase associated with the 
transition to all-vplunteer forces, and even this probably 
underestimates the impact of pay on enlistment supply due 
to a potential " errors- in-variab^es" problem. The military 
pay increase represented the first, competitive (as distinct 
from equity) wage adjustment in recruit pay for "many yeeors. 
Many young men may not have accepted 'the inti.eab'fe as a - 
permanent change in pay relativity. ^"^n 

For Australia, not only is there a collineatflty problem 
between military and civilian pay producing unstable and 
imprecise estimates of the absolute pay coefficients/ but % 
there is also" a problem with the relative pay coefficient 

s 

estimates which have quite low t-values (the largest is" 
t = .47} and," in two cases, the "wrong" sign. The problem 
here would seem to be insufficient wage variation. Military 
wages in Australia have long been directly tied to move- 
ments in civilian wages • Changes in the .national wage 

determinations of the Arbitration Commission,, which affect all 

> 

civilian wages, are also passed on automatically, and by the 
same amount, into military wages. Even. changes in indi- 
vidual civilian skill margins awarded by the Arbitration 
Commission are incorporated into the military wage strupture 
fdr comparable skills. _The only divergence comes with 
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• civilian over-award an'd overtime payments (for which the 
military attempts to compensate with an adjustable service 
f allowance) .and with deliberate recruiting changes in * - 

military pay.. Again, as. for the United States, only one 
recruiting directed major pay change took' place (1972 (l)) e ' 
and its impact was soon lost as the' new relativity was not 
maintained, ,and civilian pay increases were'^permitted t6 
catch up to re-establish Hie previous relativity'. Again t V 
n6 4 "permanent" change in military jLhcome /took place. 

, . Another factor common to both the United States and 

'. ' • \ - ' - . 
Australia ds that 'the major pay increases for the military 

took .place at a time when the public opinion variables- 
nteasured changes in the attitudes of young -mefcv towards t^e 
military most' imperfectly! ' The Gallup Poll question! 
ceased with Vietnam involvement except for two follow-up • 
J t questions. Between the' end of the war and the follow-up 

questions, linear interpolation was adopted. Onwards from the 
time. of the follow-up questions, constancy of testes was 
. assumed. "Adverse reaction to, the military for a period 
after Vietnam could, however, have meant a continued deter- 
ioration in tastes until" young men of an 'age for which 
Vietnam was not an .important issue reached the potential 
applicant population. _ 
Fortunately > we have some extra sample evidetide ' 
' that income elasticities of supply are higher and more 
reliable than these quarterly time-series, results for the 
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XJHited States and Austral^^would /Indicated First, earlier * 
regression analyses on a quarterly time-serifes basis for 
these countries over earlf§r| periods with more wage 
variability do indicate moref*satis factory results. Second, 
the British results for a sizable peacetime environment are 
also encouraging, as we havejseen. Third, two cross-section 
time-series regressions were*frun for Australia otfer the same 
data period and with the sami wage and enlistment data as 
for the national time-seriesjanalysis, except that we were 

able .to* disaggregate the series by state. The results of 

\ <* ■* 

these regressions were given above in Table 4^. *The regression 

t : * ; 

method was ordinary least squares with individual Constant 



terms, and analysis ^of covariaAce indicated # that the hypo the sis 
of homogeneous slopes could not be rejected, but that the 
hypothesis of homogeneity in intercepts could be rejected, on 
the basis of F-tests at the 95 percent level of confidence. 

The resultant parameter ^estimates indicate a highly 
significant negative coefficient with.. elasticity of -1.48 for 
relative pay. The absolute pagy coefficients are also higEly 
significant, of expected sign and of greater magnitude than 
before: -1.19 for civilian jfey, and 2. 41 ^fc^: military pay. 

Other Variables , , S / . * * > 1/ 

The recruitment personnel v and advertising rate variables 

employed in the British and* Australian estimations did not 

<• * ' - 4 . * * . , 

produce estimates of coefficients significantly different from 

zero. It would be unwise toiconclude that a. ffero 'recruiting 



effort would not affect -enlistments. ' The insignificant 

coefficient estimates .could well only indicate low marginal 
• .* * . * y ■ 

effectiveness around prevailing levels of effort. Itf may 

be for Instance ^that a certain "floor" level'; of activity is 

- necessary to maintain public awareness even i^beyond this ' 

' ' ' ' ■ y ' 
point there are rapidly diminishing returns to -additional 

recruiting efforts. 

« 

The coefficient's and levels of, significance found for 

♦ 

' the seasonal dummy variables were consistent with the 
enlistment pattern that would be expected^ due to tie timing 
of the school year. V „ 

The enl^tmjht-term dummy variable employed for Great 
•Britain wa^ not highly significant, but didfaniformly indi- 
cate as its parameter estimate a small negative impact "upon ' 
^ the enlistment rate as a resrcU of introducing a new shorter 
enlistment period. TSr a' ' , . 

- The lagged dependent variable was not statistically ^ 
significant for the Australian estimates. It was signifi- ' 

cant only at the .15 level for British estimates', and quite 

. . * , * - 
significant for the United States- equations. This result is, 

consistent with our knowledge of the rapidity of adjustments 

in the labor markets of the three cduntries , with the 

Australian -case being one of a very homogeneous and highly 

concentrated urban labor market, and the larger, more complex 

and more heterogenebus British and American economies'produc- 

mg greater information and mobility adjustment lags'". In 



» • — ' - • ; 

• several instances negative lag coefficients were obtained/ 
indicating. -.that induced enlistments jln one quarter may 
come partly at the expense of later enlistments. 

FEASIBILITY IN MANPOWER PR OCUREMENT 

' — ' ? — ' — : — 

The econometric results outlined in- the previous 
section can be used* to assess the feasibility of all- 
volunteer recruitment. There is, of" 'course, no question 
about the feasibility of draft procurement since this is a 
matter pf legislative or administrative decree.- 

To analyze the volunteer enlistments forthcoming 
under various Specif ied cohdltions, the appropriate model 
must be chosen- in general the relative pay model for 
army enlistments, using & lag'y' 'seems jnost appropriate . TJie 
lag would be less justifiable for forecasting since it may 
'build in cumulative error, but it is valid fot comparative 
statics exercises. The a,rmy equation, is chosen because 
conscription is usually for the a^idy'.^ The defense equations 
were njade in the. earlier^analysis, to permit compar- 

ability with the Canadian results arid in order to examine 
draft-induced enlistment impacts on ^the other services. r 

We can bring together the \chosen Supply equation and 
the demand estimates given in Chapter to illustrate the 
conditions under which a free 'military labor market can be. 
cleared, and full^ voluntary enlistments obtained. It ip - 
assumed that pay ^Ls the onljhj?olicyjvariable. Quality 1 



acceptance and unemployment variables are set at their 
average levels over the period of analysis. Tlie public * 
.opinion variables remain constant at their 1973 values/ 
and induction rates are set -at zero. The lagged indepen- 
dent variable is set at the desired enlistment rate to 
replicate a steady state position for the. required access- 
ions foi? the United States. For Australia we use the joint, 
cr^ss-section time-series equation as b,ur estatidjktor. The 
estimates reported are an annual average so that we 
average out the seasonal influences. 

- Since all variables except the relative wage Are 
Specified, ^e can readily solve for the market clearing wage 
and by comparing that with the relative wage appropriate 
to lower levels^ of manpower requirements, and assuming* a 
constant civilian wage at its average level over the data 
period, we can calculate the increase Sn military income 
required to establish an all-volunteer force at the spec- 
* ified levels. ^ 

The results for the volunteer acpessiGJEjsrequirements 
derived In^Table 3*.4, and under the conditions specified, ■ 
are" given in Table' 4-. 8/ We note that other assumptions as 
to unemployps^nt, tastes and, quality level could alter the 
required military income. A presumed return to normal %. 
tastes after an adverse Vietnam transition could be built * 
into the estimates , as could a policy decision on lower 
minimum accept^p.6 quality % levels. 



• TABLE 4.8 

REQUIRED MILITARY INCOME - STEADY STATE 
(Given Military Effectiveness Le*vel) 



U./S. Accessions 



Mixed Force 
■1. 251,430 

Volunteer Force 

1. 133,110* 

2. 114,840 . 

3. 110,490 



Required Income^- 




($) 
2162 



3231 
2957 
289-7 



1. $U.S. (1970) p. a. 

2. $A- (1970) p. a. 



Australian Accessions 



Mixed Force 
1. 10,400 

Volunteer Force 



Required Incbme 4 



($) 
3349 



1. 


4,480 , 


6263 


2. 


3,840 


4772 


3. 


3,360 


4253 



TABLE 4.9 

NET WAGES COST - STEADY STATE 
(Given Military Effectiveness Le\fel.) 



U.S. FORCE STRENGTH 



Mixed Force 
1.- 870,.000 

Volunteer Force i 

1. 804,750 

2. 804,750 • 

3. ' 804,750 



Wages Cost 

1794m. 
i 



2600m. 
2380m. 
2331m. 



AUSTRALIAN FORCE STRENGTH 



Mixed Force 
' 1. 40,000 



Wages Cost 
134m.- 



Volunteer Force* 



1. 


36,000 


225m* 


2. 


36,000 


170m. 


■3.' 


36,000 


y 153m. 



1. $U;S. (1970) p. a. - a \ 

* . 2. $k (1970) p. a. m / I 

* Volunteer Forces are differentiated by their first- 
term personnel to career personnel ratio* 



th 



Tq compare the government budget cost implications 
f an all-volunteer force with those of "a force using 
e draft, *the associated military income figures should 



be applied l ta the respective force strengths to find total 
wages cost. The mixed-for^e will have more men, but a lower 
required income. The net outcome, of course, depends upon 
the ass^joaG level of pay under a dfaft, and the form all- 
volunte,er pay increases take, e.g. an enlistment bonus, 1 
a graduated absolute, increase for all ranks, an absolute 
increase for all ranks, or a fixed percentage increase" 
for all ranks. Adjustments would heed to be made for tax 
effects on government revenue under the alternative systeml? 
and for non-wage costs that may differ between the pro- 
curement systems (e.g. materiel and other supply and 
travel costs). A full" steady state analysis will 'also 
.incorporate long-run seniority and retirement pay effects. 

A comparison {/hich calculates net wage costs only, 
for the force levels given in Table 3.4, is given here 
as Table 4.9 by way of illustration. * We assume a constant' 
• absolute increase f or all. army personnel. It would also 
be necessary to take account of the payment of higher 
income to the other services if pay uniformity is demanded, 
" though on economic grounds it is more efficient for each 
_ service to set its own market-clearing wage and to minimize 
the payment of economic rents to the other services. 

It is apparent that, while feasible, all-volunteer 



forces may usually, be expected to cost more in budgetary 
outlay than mixed forces. The strength reduction made 
pdssibl&^der a volunteer force will usually be more than 



offset by pay increases required, although income cases 

J r. * 

the. size of the non-effective force difference between the 

Vsystems, and the elasticities of supply may render a volunteer 

I 

force even cheaper than a draft. Of course, Under a draft 
system the military wage paid. can always be xeduced by 
administrative fiat, thus brining budget cost ..below that 
for a volunteer force. It has often been commqn practice 
for some countries to pay draftees lesfe than volunteer 
recruits, although this was not a system adopted by 
Australia or the United States. ) 



CHAPTER 5 ^EVALUATION OF ALTERNATIVE PROCUREMENT SYSTEMS 



"The least evil, in case seamen be wanted/ is to 
give them such wages as will induce them to enlist 
voluntarily. ■ Let this evil be divided among the 
t whole nation, by an equal tax to pay , such wages." 

Benjamin Ftanklin, Remarks on Judge Foster's 
Argument in Favor of the Right of Impressing 
Seamen ; 1762 \ 

o 

One is led 'naturally from consideration, of feasibility 
to eyaluation of the desirability of an all-volunteer system ' 
as opposed to the draft alternative. A range of criteria' 
can be advanced for such a judgement, extending from issues 
of economic efficiency, through equity, to concern for the 
prevention of a military takeover of government. A meaning- 
ful assessment of a draft vs. a volunteer system does require 
statement of the major issues that have been raised. We 

attempt to do this and to provide an appropriate context 

* 

for decision. But the major focus is on e labor ajy^ig those 
topics for which economic methods seem especially appropri- 
ate, viz. the criteria of allocation, distribution and flex- 
ibility. It is to these that initial and detailed attention 
is devoted before turning 'to those other issues which, with- 
out being any less important, seem less amen^i 
insights through economic analy&s. "\ / ^* 

r The evaluation is advanced specifically for )the situa- 
tion of manpower procurement for a peacetime professional 



standing military. The country is assumed to not be involved 
in a major war or , to be faced with a perceptible threat to 
its territory. The balance of advantages between procure- 
ment systems may well change with a shift to a more hostile 
military situation. In the dimension of distribution, for 

instance, what maybe a highly unequal distribution of burden 

« 

for a peacetime military . could become both fair and admin- 
istratively convenient when full-scale mobilisation is called 
for. It is believed that the framework of evaluation advanced 
here can be adapted* if desired*/ to analyse these alternative 
strategic situations. - 
ALLOC AT I VE EFFECTS 

We commence evaluation with the allocative efficiency 
aspects 'of the alternative procurement' systems. This is an 
area conventionally the province of economic' analysis. It 
is also .an area where the presumption tends to favor a volun- 
teer system. Much of neoclassical theory is devoted to 
demonstrating the correspondence between competitive markets 
and (Pareto) optimal allocation. It is not surprising there- 
fore that we take the volunteer recruitment system as the 

reference base and consider allocational losses that arise if 

» * * 

there i r s intervention in the military labor market through 

a draft. Few counter claims are made for a draft on alloca- 

\ - T'- 

tional efficiency grounds. Those who support a peacetime 

draft tend to lay their emphasis elsewhere. 



Before we consider the worth of .such alternative cri- . 
teria we must be fully informed on allocative effects that 
we may wish to trade-off for other advantages* We distin- 
guish four typesj of allocative .effect: turnover differences, 
substitution and! monopsony costs, uncertainty and avoidance 

effects and preference abrogation problems* We examine these 

it f * 

effects from thdi viewpoint of comparative statics, and with 
reference to the recent draft experience of Australia and , 
the United States. The concern is inevitably with the problems 
of a draft here since our criterion for allocational effi- 
ciency is the competitive ma^Ket outcome. 
Labor Turnover- .' / ^ v 1 

We refer hetja to the effect of alternative procurement 
systems on the accession rates.* required to maintain a given 
combat capabili£^. It was demonstrated in Chapter 3 that a 1 
volunteer force requires considerably fewer accessions to 
maintain given military effectiveness. Tfie advantage derived 
from the longer tfrm.of service of volunteers and t6e lower 
proportion of non-combat related postings requirecL.in .such a 
system. f ? 

The allocative expression of this dif f erenc6"1is the ? 

f . • - { 

civilian production foregone, without gain in military effec- 
tiveness^ by adoption df a dr^ft sys&etn.. If we .asSuiffe 'the 
same earnings potential for military personnel- as £or,S|fc^- 
larly qualified civilians, we can readily calculate the <- 



foregone income for the increase in the "non-effective" .force 
strength under a draft. Assuming wage equal to marginal » 
value product in the civilian economy, this loss has been 
calculated elsewhere, by way of illustration, as $A 19 million 
(1970), 1 and, for the U.S. draft prior to the 'Vietnam buj^d-up 

<r * , 2 

the loss has been estimated at $790 million (1970) . 

, There is another cost that could be .associated with the 

high turnover of manpower "undqr a, draft system, and that is 

- . ' i ' 
the contribution that such movement in and out of the forces 

makes to frictional unemployment. Apart "from the obvious 
induction and re-establishment lags, necessary as* a matter 
of logistics, there is also a problem for veterans in fore- 
going several years of civilian work experiertce and positions 
on promotion ladders in internal labor markets, as well as 
other training and education. Despite preferential hiring 
of veterans by the government, the result ha^been -tradition- 
ally a significantly higher unemployment rate for veterans 
than non-veterans, , and- hence an increase in the overall level 
of unemployment. This is seen in Table 5.1. 

We should note that veterans do have a x greater incentive 
for prolongation of job search by virtue of more comprehen- 
sive unemployment insurance compensation — but an offset on 
the other side would be the expected employment difficulties^ 
of those non-^eterahs who had been rejected for military 
service due to failure to meet military enlistment standards 

\ 
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TABLE 5.1. EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF VETERANS AND NON-VETERANS 



-U.S. MALES, 20-29 YEARS OLD, 1969-1972 
(Numbers in .Thousands) 





20 'to 2k years 


Total, 20 to 29 years 


* > 


1969 


1970- 


1971 


1972 


1969 


1970 


1971 


N 1972 


ALL RACES.' 
















« 


Veterans 


















Lvilian noninstitutional population — 


1,573 


1,795 


1,953 


1,935 


2,316 


3,1*36 


1*,057 


* 

4,538 




1,U36 


1,621 


1,736 


1,752 


2,152 


3,187 


3,7ll* 


1*,206 


ilafcor force participation rate 


91.3 


90.3 


88.9 


90.5 


92 ..9 


92.8 


91.6 


92.7 






± ,4 f U 


-L sP^t 


1 ,?DD 




£i ,yoo 








79 


151 


212 


186 


nil 


219 


326 


308 




5.5 


9.3 


12.2 


' 10.6 


!*.5 


6.9 


B.8 


7.3 




137 


171* . 


217 


183 


16U 


2l*9 


31*3 


332 


Nonveterans 


















.vilian nonitistitutional population — 


1*,729 


5,02l» 


5,1*99 


6,039 


8,521 


8,885 . 


9,391 ' 


10,007 




3,771* 


U.058 


U ,UU8 


li,9l*2 


7,1*05' 


7,736 


8,lli3 


8,702 




79.8 


80 .\8 


80.^ 


81.8 


86.9 


87.1 


86'. 7 


87.0 




3,581* 


3,732 


U,026 


1*,510 


7.11*1 


7,269 


7,5l*9- 


8.113 




190 


326 


1*22 


1*32 


26U 


1*67 


591*' 


589 


Unemployment rate- ; 


5.0 


8.0 


9.5 


8.7 


3.6 


6.0 


7.3 


6.8 




955 


966 


1,051 


"1,097 


1,116 


1,11*9 


1,2U8 


'1,305 



. Source: Manpower Report of the President , 1971, 1973. 
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and who are thereby channelled into the high unemployment 

secondary labor market -in the civilian duaL labor market 

structure. With the end of the Vietnam commitment and of the 

draft, and with the generous funding giyen the Jobs for 
> 

•Veterans program since 1972 (including one- to-6ne -training) , 
the unemployment rate for veterans is beginning to approxx- _ 
mate/that for non-veterans for the first time in some years. 

There are also uncertainty costs that contribute tp 
frictional unemployment in! the presence of a draft, and these 
are the unwillingness of employers to hire draft-liable indi- 
viduals and the unwillingness of individuals to commit them- 

* 

selves to occupational and educational choices until they are 
certain as to their draft position. In a 1964 U.S. survey/ 
20 percent of enlisted personnel interviewed indicated that 
they were told they couldTnot be hired because they might be 
drafted. In answer to a separate question, 21 percent of 
enlisted personnel indicated that they had difficulties in 
career planning and life-choices because of the uncertainty 
as to whether they would be drafted (Table 5.2). 

The arguments just considered tend to indicate that the: 
operation of a draft system produces more frictional unem- 
ployment than a volunteer system would. But what* if^ the 
problem is deficient aggregate demand causing. unemployment?' 
Then it may be argued that a draft operates as a system of 
"public. employment" for young men, and so reduces their level 
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, TABLE 5.2. DIFFICULTIES WITH EMPLOYERS AND CAREER CHOICE 
EXPERIENCED BY ENLISTED PERSONNEL PRIOR TO MILITARY SERVICE 



■\ 





* 1 

Educational level 


* Age 

of ' 
Entry 


All Educ- . 
tional Levels 
Combined 


v High School 
Graduate . 
or Less 


Some 
College 
No Degree 


College 
Graduate \ k 

&. . • 


Difficulty in employment 


Per cent who vers told they could not 'be hired because " " ' 
they might be drafted 










All ages a 
. 17-18 years 
19-21 years 
^ 22-25 years 


. . 20% 
11 
21 
39 


■ m- 
11 


'- ' 22L 

18 

■ 3l» 
• kl 


ko% 

mm 

b 


> 


Per cent of men vho^had difficulties because they vere 
uncertain as to^&h^ther they would be drafted 


Difficulty from draft un- 
% * certainty 






\ 


T 


All ages a 

17-18 years 

19-21 years % ' 
22-25 years 

• 


21% " 

8 
28 
5l» 


16% 

8 
2k 
k9 


k3% 

15 

1*0. 

66 . 


51% 
b 

69 . 



a 

^ Includes small numbers of men vho entered service over age 25. 
Insufficient data to warrant separate presentation. 



Source: U.S. Bureau' of Census, Current Population Survey, October 196U, 
as reported by Harold Wool, "Selected Tables from Surveys of the 
United §tates Military Age Population, Oct-Dec. 196V 1 , in -H.A.B. 
Wilson, (ed.), Manpower Research , London: English Universities Press,* 
1969, p.2^5. • ' 
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] of unemployment^ below that which would prevail with an $11- 
Volunteer military. Indeed public employment of this form, 
'with its compelled employment at' below market wages, can 
avoid the problem, ofterv associated with^other public employ- 
ment, of its fundfhg merely replacing other employment to , 
which that finance w^uld have been dfevoted. In this case 
the same funding, or le^, is used to employ more people than 
would be the case with the vq^un^er alternative ,> even though 
the cost of that Volunteer military is itself reduced as. 

unemployment rises. Charles Killingsworth has argued that 

-* 

as much- of the post 1964 fall in uriiitlploymeht is due to the 
armed forces build-up as to the 1964 tax cut. 
^ Substitution vs. Monopsony Costs. >' 
£ ; The second category of allocative losses was the 'incen- 
tive offered by the apparent cheapness of military labor 
under the draft, to misallocate resources in a labor inten- 
sive direction. This effect, of course, is only of impor- 
tance to the extent that political and bureaucratic decisibn- 

makers respond to price effects. To the extent that they do 

' j * 

we can illustrate the welfare loss that would result ^in 
Figure 5.1. m , H , - - - < 

The DD curve is assumed to rep^sent th|*marginal ^social 
value of military labor. SS is /the supply ctfrve of labor to 

the military under a draft, ^and'S'S? is the V co»p4ti tive Tree 

' «? * * . 

market supply -curve. The free market level .qf' employment is 



L 2 at wage w 2 , whereas the ;dp af t level <^f employment is L 3 
at wage w^. % w 3 is the wagg that would * be rtequired to attract 

voluntarily the with-drafjt supply of L~. " 

x 3 * 

With linear demand and supply curves, the substitution. . 

* , *' < * * 

loss equals l/2(w 3 -w ]L ) (L^-I^) , by the rule for the area of /a 

5 ; ^ ' 

triangle. Since d^-w^L^ is a measure of the gross subsidy 

value of conscription^for force strength L 3 , we can simplify. 

.the welfare loss to: 



S - 1/2 - (L 2 /2L 3 ) ; . - (1) 

• v • ■. . . - 

This expression Jfeadily permits representation of the / 

substitution loss as a proportion of the gross subsidy v^lue 

%pf conscription *and as a' function of relative manpower 
demand: " 



V L 2 


.00 


.25 


.50 


.75 


1.00 


S 


.50 


.38 


.25 


.13 


.00 



Any such welfare loss occasioned by the bel^-market 
price of labor , , however , must be set against the welfare loss 
that^ would accompany a full-volunteer force, if the' military 
acted as a monopsonistic purchaser. The military is the . 
nation 1 s largest single employer, for both Australia and the 
United States, and it is in a position to recognise that the 
supply curve of labor is <not perfectly elastic in a free 
labor market. There is inter-service rivalry, but it does 
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i ■ '. 

'not extend to competition over wages and other pecuniary 

^remuneration, so that the services are bound together in 

purchasing labor. Unless wage discrimination is permitted* 

as with a variable enlistment bonus such as is currently 

- * * 
paid to combat specialty enlistees in the U.S., monopsonistic 

purchasing, behavior is .a distinct possibility 

The position is illustrated in Figure 5.2, which incor- 
porates an additional supply schedule S"S !! . This new- sched- 
ule is the marginal supply curve, reflecting marginal wage 
cost as recognised by the monopsonist. A military constrained 
to competitive behavior would employ 01^ at W2, but a monop- 
sonist military would restrict employment further to OL^, at 
wage w^. The monopsonistic welfare logs is given by triangle 
AFG. The relative size of the two welfare losses depends 
upon the exact form of the demand function and the supply 
schedule.** We do have some quantitative knowledge of the 
supply curve , ~ but ^what of the demand curve? 

In the abconce of comprehensive and publicly available 
measures of military effectiveness (output:) this question 
cannot be answered categorically* However it does seem that 
.existing institutions and procedures may not be ,such as to 
foster economically efficient resource allocation and manage- 
ment — and, Indeed, may well impede it. While lacking" 
detailed institutional knowledge we may well illustrate this 
point for labor demand by *ref erence to a recent official , 
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outline for Britain, entitled "Forecasting for the forces: 
Manpower pJLannin^ in the Ministry of Defence" (Dept.* of Employment 

Gazette, Jan. 1974): 

Manpower planning which is essential for both 
service planning and long term costings purposes, 
is required if the objectives of defence policy 
are to be achieved. The first step in the planning 
of manpower is a translation of this objective i^nto 
manpower demands. Present and future commitmjents . 
f require ^^parjbicula^ le^ve^qf ^ilp-t^ry^capabili^y^^ > , . , (# . 
which is converted into elements of array, naval or 
air-force presence such as battalions or squadrons 
and their equipment. . 

,* 

The detailed process of forecasting manpower 
follows the same broad pattern for all three serv- . 
ices. By way of illustration, the operational * 
steps for the Royal Air Force are as follows. 
Squadron patterns for a ten-year period are produced. 
These are broken down into .numbers of established 
posts through the application of scales related to 
the amount of* activity. ... * 

* . 

When- the sequence of converting commitments to 
a multiplicity of forecasts of actual posts is 
completed, they are aggregated to a total demand 
forecast analyzed by tra'de and rank. .. .Having arrived 
at an estimate of manpower demand, the rest of the 
planning process lies in considering. how to meet it. 

. 

We note the' following with respect to these planning 
arrangements: 

1. Failure to consider substitution possibilities between 
Services, between capital and labor and betweert different , 
types of labor; fixed coefficient requirements determination 
is implied throughout.' 

2. Failure to relate requirements, planning to costs; 
costing is left as a separate (civilian and clerical) operation. 

i 

3 Failure to integrate supply and demand analysis; 
manpower requirements policy is separated from and prior to 



personnel (supply) policy with ho provision for interactions 

It is only when total require- 
ments are aggregated into Service budgets that there is a 
general concern for costs , and then something has to give: 
presumably military requirements. The likely outcome is for 
cost factors to produce gross adjustments in force structure 
(and hence unanalyzed risk with regard to, the feasibility of 
■ objectives >* rather* than td* re-ailoctft^'xegources withitf'a * 
force. 

It is likely then that military manpower demand under 

current bureaucratic systems may be relatively wage inelastic- 

except perhaps for very large shifts in the relative wage if 

these were to accompany, say, the adoption of an all-volunteer 

fdrce. Such a system change could induce management review 

of substitution possibilities for reducing military manpower 

requirements. But otherwise the scale of adjustment to 

factor-price chanqes may well be snjgll. As R.W." McKean has 

put it, such price changes "would not give any official new 

rights to take-home rewards for greyer efficiency.... In 

other government agencies we already have a volunteer system, 

but it is by no means clear that efficient combinations of 

land, labor and capital are typically selected, 

i ' . 

In all it seems that with monopsony knd substitution 

losses operating to offset each other, and with the demand 

curve for labor possibly quite inelastic, the allocative 

losses in this second category -are probably quite small. 

Preference Abrogation . 

Turnover welfare effects were associated with a shift 

in the demand curve as between volunteer and draft 
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procurement systems. Substitution and monopsony costs 

arose in connection with an elastic demand curve for labor. 

A third category of allocative costs can now be distinguished 

S> . • , " 

if we assume labor demand fixed exogenous ly, and examine 

9 / • " 

instead the significance of the \abor supply curve for 

evaluating the allocative implications of a draft. 

i 1: .*U* l4 l I* . I tit it tl . i i 4j . t uU »1 

The supply' curve of military tlabos incorporates both 

the alternative worth of resources to the civilian economy 

an<£ tastes for military service. According lyj a measure, of 

welfare loss due to coercion under conscription is given 

by the difference between the s6t of reservation prices 

of those in the military under a draft system, and the lowest 

set of reservation prices* which would generate the same 

number of men meeting military entrance stand&r.ds ' in the 

absence x>f a draft. 

A narrower definition^ proposed by Lee Hansen and 

Burton Weisbrod, and also by J. Ronnie Davis and Neil 
8 

Polomba, is the difference between the current foregone 
civilian opportunities and the lowest civilian opportunity 
cost consistent wjjbk*~r:ne same number, of men. This defini- 
tion strips the supply curve, pf utility and looks only at 
productivity. But it will be remembered that i£ is the 
. pursuit of "utility/" as individuals themselves see it, 
that is .hel^r to be the whole point and justification of a 
voluntary system. Production is not pursued for production's 
sake. It is undertaken to meet the basic material requirements 
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of life and, above that, to cater to people's own subjec- 
tive views Qf their wants and needs. The belief is that 
these desires are best catered to by a^ system which permits 

free choice by individuals in consumption and production. 

c 

Since conscription involves denial of free occupational 
choice for the period of service, it is appropriate to 
9tress~the utility losses that* result. This notion of 
psychic losses is at thfe heart of .economic organisation 
and is not to be, considered less "real" than argument in 
terms of direct material production. It is not production, 
but the "satisfaction " we obtain in* production and from 
production,* that is to be regarded as relevant v and real. 
Accordingly, it is preferable to retain the broader defini- 

tion of welfare loss that has been advanced. 

* 

To illustrate this welfare loss conveniently,, let 
-jpus further assume: a lottery draft, a linear supply curve 

of labor, and no draft induced enlistments. The situation 
/? is pictured in Figure 5.3 where the eligible manpower pool 

is L^, the exogenous demand for military labor is' Lj, and 

the volunteer supply of labor forthcoming at the offered 

military wage, V^, is 1^; (L 3 >L 2 >L^) . The draft require- 

ment is thus I^'-L^. 

If I*2~ L i i s randomly conscripted, the net cost to 

individuals is the fraction (Lj-L^) / (L^-L^) of the area 
i under the supply curve above the prevailing military wage. 

The triangle ACD represents this fraction. The triangle 

V i 



f 
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ABD represents the minimum feasible cost of conscription- 
an 'amount that would prevail if minimum supply price ^iden- 

tification and conscription were possible, .'A drdft board 

* 

system with pirovi/sion for exemption from service where, an 
individual can contribute mpre ufce,fully to "the national 
interest" in civilian endeavors, has elements of such an 
identification process - but it ignores the disutility m 
element and focuses only on a vague (social) productivity 
criterion. 

The welfare loss involved *in random conscription/ 
then, is the utility cost in excels of tha,t which would 
operate with minimum supply price provision of the required 
force strength. This is triangle BCD, which is represented 
by . 

W= 1/2 (w 2 -w a ) (L 3 -L 2 ) (2)* 

i.e. W = 1 

(w 2 -w 1 )L 2 2L 2 " 2 (3) 

The expression W/(w 0 -w 1 )L 0 is the welfare loss as a 

4 z * z * 

proportion of the gross tax subsidy value of conscription 

t 

.(the savings in budget outlay fbr a volunteer force of size 
L^). Stated in this way, the welfare loss from lottery con- 
scription is a function of relative manpower demand and 
can be given as: 
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L 2/ L 3 ".01 .25 ' i50 .75 1,00 

W 49.50 1-.50 .-.50 .17. .00 




We see that the larger is, military manpower demand relative . 
to the eligible population, the smaller is the random con- 
scription welfare loss in proportion to the gross tax" sub- 
sidy. The latter increases more rapidly than does welfare 
loss, as relative requirements increase. 

This model .approximates fairly closely the Australian 
draft situation over the period 1964 to 1972. There was 
little evidence of "draft induced enlistment, the be'st^fit 
supply curve was linear and conscription was by lottery 
ballot for which ,^11 males turning twenty were eligible. 
Deferments were available, but they did not become .exemptions 
so that randomness in induction was maintained. 

The relative resource. requirement over the period 
1964 to 1972 was an average annual military strength of . 
45,000 17-24 year old males, which represented, 13 percent 
of 17r24 year old males meeting military enlistment standards 
i.e. ^2^3 = Using equation (3), this figure implies 

an annual welfare loss 3.34 times the gross tax subsidy 
provided by the draft system then in operation. The tax, 
subsidy can in turn be calculated, t say, for the reference * 
year 1970 as: * 

• • ) 

(w 2 -w 1 )L 2 = ( 4863- 3354)45>680 ' I 
• = $A 69 million 
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i "wh^re ^2 is the annual military income that would bring 
forth -^Sfeficient voluntary accessions to maintain a steady 
state ^orce strength- of 86,180, including 45,680 17-24 year 
olds. is calculated from the supply fuirction using an 
income elasticity of 1.48 and replacing 16,000 conscripts. * 
The total annual welfare loss resulting from conscrip- 

» 

tion's disregard for the individual preferences of conscripts 
was thus of thl order of 3.34 x 69 = $A 230 'million (1970) 

/ 

.per annum for Australia. \ * 

A lottery draft is not the only ^forrn conscription 
dan take, .and welfare .costs will vary with the system of 
conscri^^>n, as well as with manpower requirements, militaiy 
pay an8Nfche form of the supply function. A simple alterna- 
tive^ to a lottery draft would be for the government to issue 
draft notices to all eligible persons, but to sell , exemp- 
tions at fixed pr^ice*. Thus in Figure 5.3, if the government 
required *a military labor supply of it could set the 
price of exemptions -at W2~ w l # Those with a supply price 

. below /w^ would choose not to purchase an exemption and so 

'***.' » 
would be inducted, or *yolunteer i f their supply price, is » ^ 

+L -i * * ' * ' ■ * * 

. below wv. 

*. . * * * 

-In addition K however-, there would be individuals with 

reservation' prices above .who'would not have the funds 

to buy their exemption. Only if th^ supply schedule repre- * 

sents the amount each individual is willijng to pay to avoid 

- military service, will^'the representation* in Figure 4.3 

be an' .equilibrium' .solution for the personnel requirement' ii ri <S 
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L^. Otherwise a rationing device; or lowering erf the exemp- 
tion price; , will be required to obtain equilibrium. 

\ r 
f , 

In some respects it is possible to View the U.S. 
Selective Service system as a if orm of the exemption system. 
Certainly Selective* Service did not operate in a completely 
random manner since, by bearing. costs, it was possible for 
various groups to avoid the draft. These costs took the 
form of continuing in school, entering an exempt occupation, 
marrying and becoming a parent, emigrating to Canada, paying 
legal costs to fight induction, incurring disabilities^ etc. 

The analogy with a formal exemption system breaks 

down, in that that there was no single fixed cost which 

could be paid £o avoid the draft. A more realistic model 

* » 
would incorporate the probability of being inducted as a 

declining function of . the cost incurred to avoid the draft. 
However it is difficult to proceed too. far in this direc- 
tion since, as well as the problem of specifying empirically 
such a cost function and a supply function, the approach 
suffers from the problem that maximum willingness to pay 
cannot exceed, but may fall short of, supply prices given 
by the estimated supply function, "due to non-constant mar- 
ginal utility of % income and also to capital marJcet imper- 
fections, which prevent the acquisition of funds with which 
to seek to purchaste exemption. It might be thought that 
to use instead the distribution, of civilian earnings as the 
supply .c?urve might solve the problem, but this 6nly runs 
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. ' * • . • i ' ) - 

into the difficulty that, while it would be an indication of 

ability , to incur costs, it would rfot measure willingness "to 

*■*' • ■ 

do so* • \ 

Of course, to continue to employ direbt r suppTy'ftxnction 
estimates of the welfare loss for the U.S. ,;witft Selective 
Service, is to bias the cost estimate upwards, sinqe the 
major component of non-random ^election is ability of 
the College-educated to avoid ^serving in -the military in 
the same proportions as their non-college peers. Larry 
Sja^astad and Ronald Hansen have nevertheless^ tried to esti-. 
mate this welfare loss, and al|Low for this-^bias, by assum- 
ing that, for college graduate^, income anc£ r supply order- 
ing are the same, and by settling up for cplleg^Cjjraduates 
a bonsftrained function' relating the probability of entering 
the military to position on thi income scale. ^ The assump- 
tion of random sele.ctioivwas retained for persons of lower 
education* than the college^group^ including reluctant volun- . 
teers. This estimation procedure implied a welfare cost, 
due to conscription's disregard for individual preferences, 

of $1,080 billion (1970*), usj^ng a constant' elasticity . frggfamp- 

\ . j ■ . : . • 

tiqn of 1.25 > (compatible with estimates .derived above) . 

t . ^ — . 

This estimate is* the ^ j^as.tad-Hansen estimate of the. 

difference between the set'of Jsupply prices for draftees 

and reluctant volunteers aflA j:heir military earnings, less 

an estimate for the equivalent loss for minimum supply price 

conscription. 10 Making this /latter adjustment £ives an 

; • if ■' - : 
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estimate of welfare'cost due to'c'onscription's disregard 
- for individual preferences , insofar as it is 'in excess of 
#&the minimum loss compatible with the manpower' requirement! 
Jn thxs way we measure here the pure allocative welfare '» 

ft ■ 1 ■ 

. ' • *■ 

1{ JSf'' Th ^ w ® lfare losses that would ^Qbtain for. draftees ,' - *. 
untfer minimum supply price conscription (whose allocation. - 
equals that of a voluntary market solution) - wild be considered 
along with economic rents foregone, under the discussion of 
di s tri b^tt^^e^cos^a'. 

. The adjusted Sjaastad-Hansen estimate is best considere'd 
a.'very broad order of magnitude calculation only, but the * 
general poirit is evident: there are substantial welfare 

* , _ * 

* 'losses* due to conscription's inability to adjust well to 

individual preferences . And whatever the accuracy^of the 

estimate's, this conclusion follows as a necessary matter 

of logic giyen^certain basic assumptions. All that we need 

to recognise ,is that v voluntarism is .<seL£-seleqting / and 

that a volunteer force will attract those individual's with 

the lowest supply prices . consistent with. military require- 
t . * • - • 

ments. On the" other hand, atiy form pf draft (other thaV 

minimum supply price conscription) w^.1 include many young 

men with remunerative civilian employment opportunities 

or with a strong distaste for military - life. Entrance 

standards will ensure .it does not include many with low - ^ 

civilian prbductivity , and those with a strong taste for 

*♦ military life will aJLready ^ay^ volunteered. 11 « 4 
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Uncertainty' and Avoidance J 

The final set of allocative costs that arise from 

'th& presenpe of conscription derive from the uncertainty 

» * •, > ' * * * * 

>. *' * , » " * 

*of being drafted and from attempts to avoid or postpone 

» * I * - « • 

being dra.fted. 

r 

Some of, these costs' as they related to employment 
difficulties for both employers 'and employees were noted 
earlier in this chapter and illustrated in Table 5,2. .« 
Similar uncertainty impacts upon education decisions caji 
similarly be documented. a 1970 .survey of Australian • 
university 'students, ,11 percent of young men of' ballot age 
said that they had deferred making important education 
deciaipns until their ballot result was known. Of tl\ose 
studehts not yet of ballot age,- 15 percent indicated- that 

they were deferring final career decisions until the ballot 

' * ■ 12 % ' 

results'' were known* ^ * * 

Avoidance effects arise from the incentives provided 

by- the .existence of the draft, .and' its particular rules of 

operation, to escape the burden of military service. Incii- 

yiduals'make decisions t they would i\ot otherwise make in . 

order to avoid being conscripted. The spectrum of oppor- 

tunities will vary with the system and can range from becom 

ing a theological student to deliberately inducing medical 

conditions, developing minor criminal records or flfeeing 

trie country. Even the of f er, of postponement' of obligation 

to serve, as* opposed to likely exemption, can produce 
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significant differences in patterns 'of choice, TThe whole 
problem of conscientious objection an& non-compliance, of 
course, owes most of its existence to the conscription 
system. " - s ' 

^An indication of the natu^et and extent of , these 
effects can bfe given by looking -a little* more closely at 
two of them: student deferments and marriage exemptions. 
With student deferments, in Australia, while no exemptions 
were avilable, deferments were, so that there was s^ill 
an incentive for some young men to postpone military ser- 
vice and to continue training, when they otherwise would 
not; perhaps in the hope that conscription might be aban- 
doned by an alternative government or its length reduced, 
because their training will ensure better military postings 
or simply to put off something -they find distasteful for 
as long as possible. The 1970 Australian student* survey 
found that 14 percent of .post-graduate students considered 
National Service a* factor in their decision to undertake, 
higher studies. » It yrill be remembered that this applied 
at a time when only about 8 percent of those eligible for 
the draft actually served. * / 

* Jp the United States student deferment became impor- 
t ant in the 1960's when growth in the si^e of the draft- 
eligible population permitted deferments^ to become effee- 
tive exemptions, particularly if pyramided into dependency 
deferments. The outcome was a relatively low military % 
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participation rate for ^college men; in 1964 70 percent of 

high school dropouts aged 27-34 had served in the military 

as opposed to 17 percent of non-medical college graduates 

13 

with advanced degrees, The concern is, of course > an 

* 

important equity one, but there is also the allocational 

issue of interference with free market choice. Some might 

see such an incentive* to continued education as a social 

gain. General Hershey felt that "a fellow should be.com- 

0 pelled to become better and not let him use his own discre- 

14 

tion, whethej he wants to get smarter." The General may 
be right. But if he is, it .means ignoring individual 
preferences as our criteria for welfare evaluations. More- 
over, if there are felt to* be deficiencies in the education 

r"' 

system's ability to meet the nation's schooling need*/, and 
this was not at all clear in the-1960's, the question should 
be asked whether , adding one more imperfection to the market 
is a mfcre efficient way of improving the education system, 
than tackling directly other market imperfect ion-s, such * 
as finance market, inadequacies for investment in human 
capital. 

Some Additional non-survey evidence on the draft's 

impact on education is given in Table 5.3, For the United 

States, male first-rtime coli^ge enrollments, as a proportion 

of 18-24 year old males, are related to trend, a student* 

deferrment dummy .variable, and variables, for draft pj:essu££ 

and military casualty rates. It is found that the latter 
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two variables do not contribute Significantly to explana- 

tion r but that "the student £efeOT§nt dummy variable is. / 

quite significant and that it}jg(&lies a 12-14 perqfent 

increase in new cpl lege ehrollrae^s over trend, 1948-1973. 

For Australia, the best^S^lable data was for 

quarterly male enrollments in school as a proportion of 

males not in the labor force, ^j^ds dependent variable 

was related to trend, seas oiiaS ^^nay variables, and a draft 

dumniy variable for the period ^||£6 to 1974. The draft 

variable represents student deferment because such a defer- 

ment option was available for jESbfe 1 whole period of the 

operation of a draft. The^TOn§££iption dummy variable was 

found to be highly signif icafifc^nd implies an average increase 

~j - c - * 

in number of enrollments- of; 7-X/2 percent above trend. A 

regression on first quarter {new^ school , year) observations 

alone did not alt^r the estimate substantially — an estimated 

absolute enrollment impact of ,&.0 percent \instead of 7.6 

percent. i ♦ * 

. Siirfilar results are reported in/Table 5.4, for the 

impact of conscription upon the marriage rate. In 

" * . ' * ' / 
Australia, married men were exempt from call-up during the 

whole period of ^National Service, 1964-1972. The regression 

of .the annual marriage rat?/ for young men 17-20 years of 

age on trend and the ^xinual induction rati* indicates a 

significant impact for conscription. In absolute terms, < 
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the average annual draft intake of 8,400 was associated 
with an average annual increase above trend of 1,800. ( , 

marriages with grooms under 21. This may not .measure a 
pure draft effect though syice conscription involved a 
high probability of combat duty in Vietnam. Multicollin- 
|fe earity prevents effective estimation of the separate effect, 
so the result is best interpreted as the marriage impact 
of conscription involving combat duty. 

In the United States, fathers did receive effective 
* exemption under Selective Service but married men without 
■ children were generally inducted. The exception to this 
*^was the period 1963(3) to 1965(2), when President Kennedy 
placed married men in a lower order of call than single, men. 
A quarterly regression of the marriage ratd for 18-24 year 
old men, using as independent' variables trend, seasonal 
-dummy "variables <=ir\d,a dummy variable' for Kennedy period of A 
marriage deferments, found the marriage dummy variable quite 
significant and gave an estimate of an 8. -6* percent increase 
in the marriage rate. Inclusion of a separate draft pressure 

i 

m variable altered this estimated impact slightly to 6.7 - 

% ■ 

f percent. This latter lower estimate represents 65,000 

& ' 15 

# , marriages per annum above trend oyer the period. Annual 

& inductions averaged 120,000 in that period. 

I ' ' • • 

§. i More elaborate statistical .-investigations, perhaps 

*' . •,-.*.. 16 t 

motivated by appropriate theory (e.g., Becker on marriage, ) 



0 



would imp^gg*e. the estimation of these effects. The use of 

trend, especially, is a v§?ry blunt instrument. There may be 

\ ' * ' / ' 

.impor tan ^independent variables whose, Influence varies sig- 

nif icantl^MErom -the pattiffcn implied by_ a trend variafc^e . 

Thus, in^J&ucation, for instance, we would like to include the 



respectiv^treturns and costs to dif ferei^t . levels of education. 



However r ; such ditta is not easy to obtains It is simply not 
available for Australia, where income data with an education 

"J - ' . 

classification has only been available since 1972. And in 

$ ■ • • • 

the Unite'd States, appropriate series are also difficult to 
obtain oy&r the' data period (194&-1973) of our analysis. 
Accotdij^Ly, 'the .exact level of impact* may be different from 
that estpjfated here. However, the general point seems clear: 
conscription, provides incentives for it^any individuals to' alter 
per soriaj^ planning. 

T£fe,,casjts to individuals of "these altered choices is 

also evident fh general terms — both personally fpr the indi- 

- * S • . 

vidual concerne^and fro|ft the economists 1 allocatave view- 

point, ^lie]^e> it i$ recognized that real resource costs are 

invoivec^ _ ^The activities entered into by people to avoid 

inductipii -are- real £osts to society and may even involve 

further^3fternalit4^s;a?rwith, say, the impact of • yb.ung and 

precipitSifee or r^uctarit marifia^es on the children of those 

unions. > i>, v ^ 

Tolput a dollar :VajLue\ on these costs is not easy* even 



3 

for an economist. One indirect method wpuld be to develop 
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,the model discussed in the previous section, which incor- 
porates a function for the cost of avoiding the draft. 
Sjaasted and Hansen did do this in their estimation of real 

costs of the draft for the President's Commission on an'All- 

17 

Volunteer Armed Force. . In terms of Figure 5.3., the 

*» + 

estimation is of the area BDEF, if w 2 -w lt is interpreted 
as the amount spent in avoiding the draft. Under a variety 
of assumptions concerning the functional form of the supply 
function and parameters of that function, Sjaasted and 
Hansen found a quite tight cluster of estimates of total 
uncertainty and avoidance costs, $3.0 billion (1970) for a 
pre-Vietnam size force as of 1964.' 

Apart from further questions as to the empirical size 
and form of the induction-probability cost function, for 
which no sensitivity analysis is offered, this estimate must 
be treated carefully because the supply^ function employfed 
is one measuring supply price, when the concept required is 
that of willingness to pay. This means the Sjaasted-Hansen 
estimate is an upper bound. However, even if the cost 
were only hai£' of that estimated, 7 the uncertainty and avoid- 
ance costs of the draft would still ii?p6se an important loss 
on society, and that is in addition to the other allocative 
losses already discussed. 1 

Conscription", then, trough its inefficiencies and 
distortions, imposes a wide range of extra costs on society.. 
Many of these costs are hidden and do not appear in government 

, > ■ 



.... / 
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f ■ 

.budgets, but tthey are nevertheless real, and while they 
are difficult /to estimate, they would seem to be significant* 
The .preference abrogation costs alone would seem to exceed . 
the extra budget cost of adopting all-volunteer forces in 
peacetime, and the higher are those budget costs anyway , the 
higher real costs to society must be. Yoting men by their 
supply price position and avoidance actions reveal how highly' 
they value their freedom of occupational choice, and thereby 
reveal, equally, how much of a welfare loss is imposed under 
a draft. Voluntary or free, market recruitment does not 
impose these costs and so represents a saving, not a cost, io 
society, in these allocation terms. Indeed, the more a claim 
is' made that an allrvblunteer force is "too expensive" irT 
peacetime, the more it is implied that the econoirtic welfaj^ 
" ' costs of u^ing a draft are large. J. 
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/ 

DISTRIBUTIVE EFFECTS / 
" 1 / 

To discuss the distributive effects of conscription 

we recognize that conscription is a tax and we examine the 

magnitude and ^incidence of that tax. In examining this 

area we can only seek to outline the actual distributional . 

implications of alternative procurement systems t and dempnr. 

strate how those diT^kributional outcomes fare under various 

equity, criteria. The major alternative criteria raised in 

discussion of military' recruitment are introduced, but the 

choice' between them is an individual value judgment. 

Conscription as a Tax 

Conscription is an implicit tax-in^kind levie'd by 
v ' 

the state and paici as insufficiently compensated labor 
for serviceman, both conscript and fc volunteer.. By the use 
of compulsion, the state acquires^ the labor services of a 
number of individuals, under teritis unfavorable to those 
individuals. For the <iraftee and draft-motivated volunteer 
the tax is the amount over and above the military salary 
received, that would have been necessary to induce free 
enlistment by the'san^e individuals ^ the absence of the. 
draft. *'For the true volunteer, the tax is the ampunt by, 
which current military, pay is lower than it 'would be i£ the 
force were recruited on an all-volunteer basis. 

In principle, thes^ comparisons will include the 
effect of military service on subsequent earnings, and, 
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in this context, ,it is often assented that "the military 
trains individuals who may transfer their trainiiflj and job 

experience and economic perceptions to their civilian life, 

*■ „ 18 

thereby enriching themselves, the economy 'and^ society," 

But there is little evidence to support this view. Military 

training 7 and re-establishment benefits merely replace civilian 

formal and on-the-job training and job market position that 

I / ; 

would otherwise be obtained, and the net outcome seems to be 

that there is little difference in future earnings between 

/ ' • " 19 

veterans and non-veterans of otherwise comparable background, 

once the ihitial "frictional" readjustment problems discussed 

earlier are overcome. For this reason we focus solely on 

income comparisons ^for the, period of active miiife&ry ?ervic.e. 

Interestingly enough, there is also substantial 3uK3j^y 

evidence that military service experience has little or no 

effect on a veteran's attitudes and opinions as well ss 

20 * 
income, an important finding for those who would seek to 

* « 

justify conscription on ."military service is good for you" 
grounds. . * " ' 

Under the definition adopted, the conscription tax may 
be seen as being composed of three parts. * One part is the 
foregone 7 economic rent for true volunteers. These personnel 
would have enlisted anyway, but under all-volunteer ' 
'system they would havfe received higher* pay. The true vcpl- 
unteers are for, this reason taxed by the conscription system 
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since they are^stenied the extra income they would have 
received if recruitment werVpn the same free .basis as .other' 
occupations. 

It might be thought that inclu£ion'*of rents renders 
the tax concept too broad, saince . rents, &>y their nature, 

involve no allocational change or loss and ^ince true tfolun-* 

- - : f * ; * 

teers are not compelled to enter the military." Some writers 

such as Parrish and Weisser, have restricted their defini- ( 

tion of the conscription tax .so as to exclude rents foregone. » 

Logically, however, refusal to treat rents foregone as a tax. 

should require rents actuall^ collected by other sellers of 

goods and services to the government* to be" treated as sub-- 

{ ■ 

sidies. The norm, under a voluntary sy stein, o.s that "sur- 
pluses, be they generated in jproduction of consumption, are 

^pj?&periy the property of the.persop to whom they normally 

oo • * 

accrue." Since conscription is a coercion in an otherwise 

# *• ■ . 

voluntary labor market systen, it seems reasonable to accept 
the norm and to trfeat'rer\t foregone as. a tax, particularly . 
since rents are retained , by other ,seliers of goods aftdl service 



to the government/ 

The remaining two components of the conscription ^ctx 
apply to draft-affected individuals: draftees' and draft-^ 
induced volunteers. For .these individuals the tax comprises 
opportunity cost and disutility cost. Th'e former is the - 



financial measure of the difference betwee^rsmilitary* income 



and foregone civilian income.' This is likely to be ne.gative 
since military enlistment standards reject for service most 
of those wno would have low civilian productivity. The 
^disutility cost is the additional amourlt over civilian 
< income that would have been. necessary to compensate for 

\ 

• aversion to military^service and so induce truly voluntary" 



inlistmerit. The amount could be ^negative if an individual 

preferred military to civilian life, but in this case he 

\ is unlikely £p be a draftee unless his civilian opportunity 

cost /is -quite "high. The .disutility cost .will be less for 

4 a £raffc-induced^ volunteer than for a* draftee. 

>; An example ma^ .clarify the nature of the implicit 

conscription tax and its- components. Let us take the case, 

of J3L conscripjt whose annual military income is $3000, btft 

who could have earned $3800 pursuing his "normal civilian 

occupation as a school- teadher . The opportunity cost fore,- 

^gone here is $8*00. .If it would require $4500 to induce this 

.sanfe chap. to. volunteer ,for military service quite freely, 

then the disutility ,QO£t "is $700, and the total implicit tax 

for this draftee is $800 + $700 = $1500, or 40 percent of 

' his alternative civilian income (50 percent of his military 

>• income). The draf£ee jDa'ys no foregone rent. This applies 

'*' • * « * ■ ' $ 

* to the true volunteer; 'If the miliary could achieve .all • 

if ' . '• . » " 

its manpower requirements- on a vo:n$h£e.er basils by raising^ . 

military income to $4,000/ the*n the 1 .foregone rent or implicit 



■<5& 
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tax on the true volunteer is $1000 ot 30 percent of actual 
military income. „ 

It is evident that this concept of an implicit con- 
scription tax is closely related to the welfare loss 
asspciated with preference abrogation discussed under 
allocative effects of the draft. Indeed^^it welfare Iqss' 
\is one part of the total conscription 4ax r 'bpt' we broaden 
the concern here to not only include the difference between 
reservation prices under a draft a^d minimum feasible- 
reservation prices, but also the difference between minimum 
supply (reservation) 4 prices^ and actual mil itary^ income, 
\ as well as foregone economic -rents. The' latter two elements 
" do n<*t reflect any allocative loss fat they do represent *' 

foregone income .under coercion and so should constitute 

*• * 
part of a tax measure. * * *f 

\ ** The .position is readily appreciated by returning 

to Figure 5.3. ,To the welfare loss of area BCD we now add - 1 

area ABD to give the total difference between supply. price 

and -military, income for draftees under randon conscription. 

; Finally/ adding area AHAB gives eeonomfc rent "foregone^ as 

> well. *• / .* * 

: It will be recognized that ABD + AHAB^ together form 
. what was referred to earlier as thtf gross' tax subsidy , ; 
* value of conscription— the, savings in budget outlay for a 

volunteer force of the Same size., 'The net tax subsidy 

- ' ' • . ' . * J '~ . ' " 

' would allow for cost savings due to the greater 1 "non-effective" 
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force' component under conscription, an amount that is 

accounted for separately as part of allocative losses. 

Since, we know both gross tax>subsidy value and welfare 

„ « * 

loss due to preference" abrogation for iSie Australian case in 

representative year 1970, it is an easy matter* to . 

the total annual conscription tax* for Australia at: 

69 230 = $A 299 million 7 (1970> , or 10 

times the budget .cost of ending the draft in 1970, as 

estimated' in Chapter 3. 

The equivalent estimate for the United States, is 
that by Sjaasted and Hansen for the Gates Commission, made 
pn the basis of the assumptions outlined above. The 'estimate 

' ' 4 

S7a3 ^ an:^ai^5nBCription tax of the order of $3.4 billion (1970) 
annually for the period prior to Vietnam, adapted to reflect . 
changes in civilian and military compensation through 1969. 
Of this, rent foregpne constituted $1.3 billion. , Comparison*' 
of the supply function estimate of the remainder of .the tax, 
($2.1 billion), with a "direct cross-section Estimate of the 
financial burden of conscription, in terms of, foregone alter- 
native civilian irtoome, indicated that opportunity .cost .was 
$l / »-6Jbillioh~ of the tax and disutility cost was therefore, 
"by implication x v $0.7 tyrllion. These estimates' are undoubtedly 

Equity in Taxation 

The fact that conscription imposes a tax, even one of 
sltch magnitude, is not in itself a distributive concern* 



24 \ 

the .best available. , \. 
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What makes the tax important for distribution is its 

incidence. And conscription is a highly discriminatory 

tax. In Australia over the period of National Service, 1964- 

1972,^ only 8 fce^cent^ef ma&es of eligible age were required 

to serve in the military as draftees. That 8 percent paid 

an average tax rate, including regular income taxation, of 

61 percent. Civilians not drafted, and earning the same 

money income, would have paid only an lg percent tax rate. 

The implicit tax for volunteer servicemen meant that they 

paid an average tax on military income of 36 %. Civilians' v - * 

25 

paid only. 24% on that samd money income. r 

In the United States over the period of operation *of * 
Selective Service, 1948-1972, on average, only lS^percent of ^ 
males' in a draft eligible year group were inducted, and 
this includes inductions for Korea and Vietnam. ^For the 
period immediately prior to Vietnam, the SjaastedxHansen 
(Gates Commission) estimates of . implicit tax indicate a total 
tax burden 'of 51 percent of taxable income for draftees and 
dralfe-induced volunteers. In r967 the average personal tax 
paid- by 'all persons whofee gross earnings were equal to the . 
amount that would have b.een earned Jby draftees and draft- ' _ 
induced volunteers "as civilians, was less than 10 percent 
^of that gross income. ? + . * 

The extent of discrimination in taxation ] between * 
those who sexVe^and those who do not, wiXl of cours'e tfary 
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with tlje military salary paid, civilian alternative incomes 
and relative military tastes and the proportion of the 
population obliged to serve. But it will remain true in 
general that the conscript and military volunteer- will not 
only be required to defend their fellow citizens, but also, 
to pay a relatively higher *tax than those civilians for 
that privilege. A small number of -individuals will be 
obliged to bear a highly disproportionate share of the 
defense burden, an£ servicemen,' under conscription, will' 
subsidize the general taxpayer. 

It might be thought that this, is "beside- the paint if 
each person has an -equal chanc£ of service, t>auly and * 
Willett have referred to ^his concept as ex ante/ equity; 

where each individual has an equal probability of incurring 

' « * 

the obligation' of paying a tax. Such a situation will 

rarely pbtain in practice. The likelihood 'of hostilities, 
for instance , will vary .over time so altering the likelihood 
of * combat service a,nd producing an associated inter- 
genera tAon inequity. * Moreover, .within a generation, tljere' 
will bd -differences of sacrifice. Even a 'random lottery 

•system, for instance, still tends to ..produce discrimination 

v ■ I . , > * 

in the imposition of taxation for defense. 

- To see this 'latter point consider the Austral/ . 

National Service System. Certainly cdmpared to the U.S. 

Selective Service* System, with the latter r s "patchwork ^uilt 




f 
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of exemptions find deferments and their arbitrary administra- 

* 

* ,tion by local draft boards, the Australian ballot more 
' closely approximated ex ante equity in the distribution of 
the defense tax burden." The Australian system was much more 
straightforward and uniformly administered and 'involved, . 
.less uncertainty, than the U.S. Selective Service arrangements. 
Nevertheless it was still a long way from ex ante equity. 
Women,^ aboriginals, expatriates in an overseas territory and 
diplomatic personnel were not even required to register. ' 
Religious personnel, conscientious objectors, and married , 
men. and military reserves were exempt or indefinitely deferred 
/Restricted deferment, was available tq^ students, apprentices^ 
and hardship cases, and: those notjfiee'ting military standards 
were rejected.* The process of -equal chance of service was 
thus considerably qualified on a non-random basis, and at 
the same time* the ex post or after-the-fact situation was 

. . - . ; • " .*• i 

still one of, extreme inequity. A very small minority 
* .* . 
. -. * • \e ' ' s 

of young people were, forced to serve while bthers were not, 

- and those others suffered tib other compensatory burden." 

Various 4etails of the system could well be improved: 

conscientious objection arrangements altered, def^etments 

eliminated, and so forth. 9 But as one Richard- {1. Nixon once- 

emphasized: "Some say we should tinker* With the present 

system, patching up •an inequity here and- there. . • . But 

in the long run, tfce only "w^y to s'top the inequities is 
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to stop using the system. It does not work fairly — and 
given- the facts of* life, it*, just can't. The inequity 
stem's from one sitnple fact — that' some of our young people 
are forced to spend two years- of their lives in our nation's 

* * » 

defence, while . others are not. It r s not so- inuqh the way 

they're- selected that's wrong, as it is the fagt.of ' . , 

* * 28 * * ~ * * ' 

selection." • 

> , 

Even if problems of rejection and exemption, of variance 
in the demand for servicemen, and of discrimination on the 
basis of sex could be overcome, suqh an "ideal" lottery 
woiild only equalize the risk of being drafted. After the 
fact, all young people would not bear equal shares ojf the 
burden of defense*. This concern, then, is Qne for the 
achievement of ex post equity^ ) Universal conscription .» 
would more closely meet this ^requirement. But some exclusion 
would still be us.ed./ Only j|ottng men would probably be 
registered, and unqualified ^c^ing men would not be inducted. 
If* service was to be* of any' efficient length, exemptions . 
would also be n.ecessary in many occupations.- Moreover tlie - 
induction of 'all qualified .young men, in excess "Of military 

need, is an ^extreme action in the pursuit of equity. Tl$&£e 

' \ . ' ' 19 ' • . * . ' ' . / *- * 

are alternatives. \ - % " • 

One "would be a compensatory tax on those who r do not 

• ^ * ■* 

serve. In Switzerland all males unable to meet military 

* . * * * » 

acceptance standards, or those; .abroad, pay until age 35 
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» 

special property and income taxes. . Otherwise, all Swiss 
males have military^assi^nments . .A modified proposal for 

'the situation Vhe^re relative military manpower requir 

* ' * 2 

are smaller, has been advanced by Greece and Newlqn. 

•suggest tha^, 18 -y earmolds register for military service, and 

be. presented with three options: (1) an enlistment bonus; * 

(2) a drafV exemption upon payment;' j(3) a lottery draft for* 

those not selecting the first two options. The enlistment 

bonus yould be paid for by the tax surcharge on the income 

of those choosing exemption. The willingness to pay -for 

/ * 
exemption would det^rmine^ the size of the enlistment bonus 

and hence, in turn, tlje probability cr§- being drafted for . 

those choosing the third option. • - 

The Gree'ne-Newlon proposal meets the concern of many 

that, while draftees servep lif e remains "business as usual" 

for others. Under this scheme exemptees also pay a perfalty, 

and* one which is progressive in "terms of a surcharge inc^r- 

porated into . the^r^gtaar income tax 'structure. The scheme," 

though, is very similar to the system, employed in the U.S. 

•by the North during the' Civil War of . selling exemptions to 

the highest bidder and 'permitting the" practice of hiring 

substitutes- TtThas generally "been held "subsequently 'thafe^ 

this Civil War-type scheme is morally repugnant — though as 

- • * « 

we have seen above, the U'.S. Selective Service scheme 
after World War II, operated in a similar manner', insofar as 



individualsncould avoid service .through payment of avoid- 
ance costs.4 Ironically each of these "exemption payment" 
systems is more progressive than the lottery* system, in terms 

of tax burden. .Both, exemption and lottery system, though, 

<j * 

\ 

remain generally regressive, as well as discriminatory, since 

A • 
the. tax still' falls 60 ay -large extent on individuals whose 

income is relatively *low because of their youth. 

A final possibility that meets roany of these objectives 

a * ' 

. is to extend the Greene-Ne\/lon logic arid consider direct . " 

* j* , * * 

compensation, of those who serve. Professor Eli Ginzberg 
has suggested that "fringe benefits"' should be added fco a 
lottery system as compensation, in .order "to make - the in-' 
cidence 'of luck less .brutal . "^ 1 But why stop at partial 
compensation? Why np% compensate those who serve from 
general revenue (.taaMion and "debt) at a rate which Reaves 
them as k well~off asf/f they ha^'not been drafted, that is 
compensate 'them f ull& for being drafted. ^ , 

. But no ^conscription- is necessary with- full compensation, 

+ , : ' v r. V * 

it being just enough to induce voluntary enliptment in the 

military. It is whfit the -individual requires* to join the 

militairy.- And this is exactly what all-volunteer ^recruitment 

does. It com'pensates"individuals enough to enlist, 'and 

it doe's so more efficiently than fully compensated con- 

■ i \ 

scription'^since it obtains those individuals who are most'- 

, * • ; * £4 • • ' 

willing to enlist. / Ex fajite^and ex post , equity are achieved 
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in that 'everyone has an equal (zero) * cha'nce of being con- 
scripted and no" one actually is selected to serve under 
coercion. 

In terms of distributive effects, peacetime conScrip- 
> tion does 'not invoke the principle of equal sacrifice in 
defense of the nation.- Rather' it imposes a quite unique 
burden upon -a distinct minority. That minority pays a fax 
that is discriminatory,^ regressive, and is paid in kind 
through voluntary l^fbor service. A fully voluntary system 
supported fcfy explicit money tax^s or debt issue,, would insure 
that all who benefit from the provision of the public good, 
defense, bear the tax burden of that defense in accordance 
with the standards of distributional- equity embodied in 

"the. country's general taxation structure. Rather than 

' * * * 

requiring a few men to make,* major sacrifice while earning 

• > 
the tax burden for others, a volunteer system spreads that * . 

sactifice without such discrimination * and regression, and* 

* 

.servicemen themselves recerive an income that is, irt, their own 
evaluation, sufficient to ^compensate for thk burden of 
actual service that they bear. ' ' . . 

^Equity in Condition . ? ' . 

* 

There Xs another dimension of distributional equity, 
that has Seen raised in connection with the burden of 
military service', and this is the criterion of "equity in 
taxation" as, oppos'ed tp the principle .of "equity, in 4 ■ # ' 
^taxation" which we Jiave been discussing. Equity in condition, 



< 
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*or group equity, requires like treatment qf social group- 
incjs. It is ,this ^concept • of distributive equity which 

implicitly underlies the moral objections to an "exemption- 

•.'***# * 
payment"* draft system and many people seem to feel *that 

the same objection should apply to a yolunte'er system 

since that will lead J^p. resting the burden ©f defense upon 

the poor who are attracted by volunteer military incomes. 

Whatever the merits of this argument for an "exemption- 

payment" or "substitute" draft, for a , volunteer military 

this vision of young men being- bribed from the ranks of the 

unemployed to serve as the nation's cannon fodder bears 

* * 
little relation to reaClity. The armed forces a,re already 

largely volunteer, the really disadvantaged simply fail to' 

meet military entrance standards and the officer .corps is 

clearly -drawn from ^uxte advantaged backgrounds. Moreover r 

the higher military salaries of <a volunteer force open up t\ 

broad range of middle incomes for potential Enlistment and 

so majce the military more attractive to the privileged seg- 

meivts of society, not less, as is confirmed.* by British and 

• - - - ' 32 

Canadian experience. ■< 

Much of „the 'concern for promoting group equity in . - . 

' military service probably derives from the belief that. 

military service is. a special case'' of 'high ^islf Of de^tth in 

defense of the nation. But the * individual volunteering" for 

* < ' ' * ' : , * ' " ^ 

a professional career in peacetime, pimply does *not unduly 



increase his risk since' the peacetime incidence" of death 

i 

o * * 

and injury is naturally low, roost men are able to serve in 

non-combat areaa and the risk is mainly in being assigned 

« * * * * 

to combat leadership in wartime, ^or limited war of the 

Vietnam type the death'rate for servicemen is less than 

the death rate at home, combat casualties being offset by 

much lower' motor-vehicle casualties among active servicemen. 

* * * * 

For a larger war effort a .draft would be used ^ anyway and 

it is those inducted into the infantry for the- duration who 

then .bear the real burden, riot career military personnel. 

At least for peacetime and limited war military service, 

concern for the disadvantaged wouid be better directed at 

remedying the sources of that disadvantage in civilian life. 

4 The intent here though is not' to impose ethical criteria 

but .rather .to outline those equity effects revealed by 

economic analysis. That outline can then 1 serve as an input, 

along tfith other information, in the application of principles 

- of social justice to this case of choice of institutions 

,.34 „ ' * 

for military recruitment. 



FLEXIBILITY IN' RAISING MANPOWER 

• - 

An important argument advanced for a draft even in peace- 
time is that^conscription may be superior to all-volunteer 
recruitment ip, flexibility, . One element of this superiority 
would be that under conscription military needs can be met 
Simply by a change in draft 'calls. In Australia and the 
United States this is a matter, of administrative regulation, 
since the legislature does not have to approve' changes in the 
size of the draft intake. 

With volunteer adjustment there may be considerable 

lags in responding to changes 'in volunteer incentives, and 

* 

t,here can be uncertainty as to the exact level of that response. 
Sonde evidence* on the" length. of lag is obtainable fronf the 
dyriamic equations given in Chapter 4, though the assumption 
*of a uniform lag for all independent variables is restrictive. 
The empirical results are t given in Table 5. It is seen that 
for .Australia over 90% of adjustment *is estimated- to take place 
in the first quarter. For Britain and the United States in 
several iijstance^ there is an adjustment ^.greater than 100% . 
in *^he first quarter, implying a reduction in supply response 
in subsequent quarters • The 1 longest la^e^imated is for the 
United States army model with relative pay, where adjustment 
is largely complete by the third quarter. 

In general, the adjustment lag with yoluntary recruit- 
ment seems not to be too long. The major difficulty with 
volunteer enrollment, though, is probably not the adjustment 



lag, but rather the uncertainty as to the exact level of 

response. As our estimation in Chapter 4 showed, even .in 

/ * % 

analyzing the impact of policy variables over past periods,., 

, ' *■ 

the variance in estimation can be quite large. The problem ♦ J 

* /, » / *'t ' 

is, of course, compounded for forecasting. Responses therer' 



fore cannot be predicted exactly,, and in emergency situa€i*6^Cv 



this could be a severe limitation to dealing with the crisis. 

•* - TA&E 5. 
ADJUSTMENT LAGS IN ENLISTMENT SUPPLY 



" AUSTRALIA BRITAIN UNITED STATE § . 

3 • 3, (1-3.) 3- (1-L 

Relative Pay Model : £ ! 

Army 0.0466 0.9534 -0.1654 1.1654 0.5700 0.433$ 

Defense 0.07.09 0.9291 0.2805 0.7195 -0.1128 1.112V 

* Abso lute Pay Model : '« 

.Army . 0.0084 0.9916 -0.1735 1.1735 0.3461 0.6539 

Defense O.0751 0.9249 0.2055 0^7945 -0.1097 1.1097 . 

& 

3 as estimated coefficient of the lagged dependent variable 
(•1-0)" as implied lag coefficient, (the percentage of adjustment in the t 
- first quarter). ■ 

The disadvantages of voluntarism as regards this 

r 

uncertainty could b£ moderated through various devices. One 
device could be the use of enlistment bonuses fo'r recruits in 
time of crucial military, manpower shortage. Costs would be 
reduced by this because it would be recognized that the bonus 



would not Ke permanent , and that it would , apply tQ recruits' 
only. * Provided crises requiring build-up of new enlistees 

were rare, as vye^tfbuld assume, 'no expectations affecting 

> - • - * * • 

potential recruit ^timing of enFistment would-be created ■* \ 

.except' at the time needed... A geheral (emergency) pay increase 

would increase,, budget cost more than an ejxlisip^i^t bonus; . 

" " Another aLternative^would be to improve conditions 6t 

service sufficiently during peacetime so that an^expess supply 

of volunteers^ obtains. Quotas c6uld/ then be administered on^ 

a first-come "l>asis, * or, standards cpuld be raised. 4 In axr**^ 

emergency the arbitrary, quotas* would be removed/ or standards 

^ lowered. > This is a case of paying\more than "the market- 

' <, 

clearing Wage, in ord^ 4 .to .provide extra advance flexibility. 



It is, ther^fdre, improved .flexibility, but at extra cost, - 
i ich"mtist be attributed to an a^l- volunteer force I 

There Is stilJL some remaining uncertainty with these 
schemes. -Response to. an enlistment" bonus* is difficult to- 
predict r and what ip ah excess .supply .in peacetime may not' 
be so in war, with a shift' in tastes* ' Of course, the 'more 
ttfat-the validity and importance of >an emergency military 
commitment is accepted by. the community, the *f ewer, dif f icultie 
will be. experienced ( in recruitment.^ 

But the pros and cons, on this* issue are perhaps really 
beside the point, l/ew accessions, whether volunteer or con- 
script, must be trained^ organized and' equipped before the^ 



can be used. This is a process requirf£gg jfr current miniipufti 
of six months for recruit training plu|| some Imperialist corps 

• - - ~ ' * * - 

training.. Further, training is needed^Sn most Specialist 



fields for adequate performance. -Tisrw^r llnxte^ States , law 
requires that' soldiers npt be sent ove^eas urilpLl they have 



at least six months 1 training. In AustiSalia cbfiscripts were 
not sent to Vietnam until nine to. twelve^mo nth s^, draining fiad 



been completed. 9 .^iML jL 

Clearly, what is required for immediate emergency needs 
is not new untrained accessions* but tx^^ed reserves, to — 
stfjDglement the standing force capacity. perhaps again % it is 
conscription which provides most adequately for this need too* 



since under consiription the number of d&^frle'nced former . ^ 
servicemen is greater than for a volunte^3force r dti4 to higher* 
turnover. As Prime Minister Gorton of Australia p^tFjjfet:, 
"Sute we have to pay the people who ±rain -£fiem and^sure * 
National Servicemen are therefor only eighteen months , but iXt 



is also true) immediately an emergency a2jdfies # we (have ,an_ 

1 ' ; 4 * W%r: ^ 35 i 

army of twice the size than otherwise we woulcl haye had.," 

3-1 - * ; ' 

One, offset to^shis is that there is s€ill turnover 

- 9 , * . -* 4|/ .? • ;/ 

from an all-volunteer^ orce, and former voltmteerd have an 
undoubted experience and' training edge oveaf former conscripts , 
thus somewhat compensating for their fewer numbefrs. More- 
over, this core, of ex-regular soldier^ could be supplemented 
by an expandecTpitizen-force component of_ non-prior service 
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reserves. »Such reserves would indeed establish a continuing 
capability of experience and readiness, whereas the expert 
ience of the forajdr conscript tends to be lost after- a few 
years. As TSafc y McGuarr has pointed out, a conscript trained 
in 1972 is of little advantage over ajiew recruit in 1980. 
In the .peacetime context the resources expended in the trkin- ' 
ing of conscripts bec^us v e of their reserve advantages, would 
have been better spent .on longer-term training of eitizen- 

f 

force specialists ,and leaders, and on such assets as ships, » 
aircraft, dockyards and airfields which have much longer pay- 
off. „ "So far as continental defense ±s concerned, conscription 
is consumption rather than investment and, at a time of low 
threat, consumption rather than investment is" a waste. 

(This assumes that conscription is for the permanent forces 
There is the alternative question, of conscription for the 



reserve. For the peacetime jsj^tfation it can be argued that a 
conscripted reserve is. consistent with a* volunteer regular 
force, and indeed, may be preferred to a' volunteer regular force , 
ai^d indeed may be preferred to a volunteer reserve. The argu- 
ment is ah application of the criteria discussed' for the" stand- 
ing force, adapted for the case of .reserves. Strictly, neither 

system is dominant. From the viewpoint of individual preter- 
it - * « 

ences, individual equity and minimizing economic impact during , 
call-ups, a truly volunteer reserve As preferable. "The 
arguments against such a reserve are budget costs and social 
participation (equity in condition) . * \ 



» 
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. * The budget cost consideration is probably, not great for 

/ , - 

part-time service. The prevalence of . "moonlighting". in the 

, *• » / . ' " 

economy, for instance, indicates the wide interest in secon- 
dary-employment 'opportunities, MoreoverV the real economic 
costs will already operate irrespective of the* budget cost. 
Adequate economic analysis of this is impossible, , due to 
inadequate data availablfe for reserve forces in Australia and 
the United States during the period of draft-induced enlist-? 
ment in the reserves." The v more important 'argument is Jjtiap 
reserve voluntarism will. reproduce the pattern of social parti- 
cipation in the military that is already found in the volunteer 
active force's. If there is concern over social representation 
in the permanent forces, universal or lottery-selective con- 
scription would have much higher economic and budgetary costs, 
but would ensure ex-post equity 9 which lottery conscription x 
does not. Lottery conscription's violationrof ex-post equity 
could be ameliorated by guaranteeing civilian-comparable hourly 

wages; 4 and preference abrogation costs will be smaller for . 

• ■* * * 

part-time military Service ,than for conscription to the 

regular military. >To the extent there is some ra£Lidity to 

concern over a volunteer regular 'military leading to profe^- 

•sionaliita arid mercenarism, conscript reserve^would serve as 

a counter-vailing pressure. *- 

\ .The choice between the two broad alternatives of 

voluntarism and conscription for reserve procurement, ^repre- 

• ■ > « ** 

gents a trade-off .between individualistic and collective. 
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values . This, 6f course, was in part the case for procure- 

The difference for part-time 



ment for the permanent force, 
.service, is that 'a 'decision has 



for part-time compared to full- 



been made on active duty 



procurement, and that the balance of net advantages may change 



time seryice. The decision, as 



to active-duty forces is relevant in that if a\ volunteer - 
system is chosen, it may* be felt desirable to offset the indi- 
vidualistic values of the former wd'th the collective values of 

the latter. This would represent a 'compromise in the pursuit 

* 

of social objectives, rather than insistence upon a pre- 
eminent, value. The change in the balance of advantage's is 
relevant, since a part-time obligation is less of an inte,r- 

fetence with personal behavior and way of life. 

; •< - m 

Whichever procurement system ;Ls decided upon for reserve 

forceq, the point is that it is reserves who are'. most relevant 

. • * * ' • ■ I 

for emergency needs. The question of induction flexibility 

i really only arises in consideration of meeting manpower 

*ir requirements for continuing hostilities and large scale 

mobilization. Here the advantages of conscription for regular 

active duty become more apparent. For a'ctual hostilities , 

* . volunteer recruitment is uncertain,, inefficient and 

inequitable. There is no ability to rely upon the correct 

number of volunteers forthcoming at the time required, there 

is a need tq decide administratively which civilians serve , 

a defense effort better in their normal occupations, an( ^< , 

>we may be concerned that no social grou]# bears a disproportionate 
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burden in 1 actual time of, war. The burden of actually serving 
and in supporting the war effort through higher taxes will b6 
more widely distributed under mobilisation. * 

For the possibility of more than "brushfire" war' (which' 
can be met by the standing farces and .reserves) it is v reason- 
able to maintain a stand-by draft will full registration and 
classification procedures established. f ^ 
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ISSUES 8|>SQCIAL CoAtROL^ - : * * . ' - • . 

: , \ 7T . • / . ' • 

-We { have discussed in detail the evaluation of alter- 
native military manpower procurement with criteria to which 
economic analysis was able to -'make certain contributions. 
But there are other important criteria about which economics 

can say little, and yet which may, carry oust as much weight 

\ * * . * ■ 

as the f actors >• already considered. : : * * *• ? \ 

\ For completeness it is useful, to briefly review the 

•major remaining issues that are raised in considering the 

adoptibn of alternative procurement systems for a peace- 

" time * standing for;ce. ' It "will be seen ,that some parts of 

our earlier .analysis dp cascry over and^ contribute to^undet- 

standing of these further issues, but not as comprehensively 

v , - * * 

as before. - • - " 

Individual Liberty # . ^ , 

- * Where the criterion * is individual liberty it is cleiar 
that JL't is conscription ^hat serves us badly* Conscription 
is a most ^drastic interference with 'the ability of an in- 
dividual to order, his life as he^ees fit/ J 

Of course if ^restriction of 'individual liberty JLs 
required to strengthen or preserve the overall system of 
. liberty^ the community's claim takes" precedence and indi- 
vidual liberty must .give way. The government does hav£ v a.' 
right to maintain public, order and security. This is an 
"enabling 'right" whjch- the state-^must possess in a democracy 

' ' ' ' 

» * ' * 
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t 

if it is to fulfill its function of impartially Supporting 
, the conditions under which everyone can be free. Individuals 
can be seen as having a natural duty, subject to conscience, 
"to support and comply with demands deriving from serious 
challenges to national security. 

K 

The essential' point, however, is that 'these rights- 
accorded the ..state in the name of national security are not 
given carte Klanche . They, can* only b.e legitimately invoked 
when the security of the people is genuinely felt tp be X 
threatened apd» when it is therefore likely that not limiting 

liberty will lea^d to an . even greater injustice, the complete 

/ ' . . . ' - - 

loss of liberty. , 

Since otir study- is' spepif icially concerned with the 

recruitment of, a professional peacetime military, it 'follows 

that if x considerable weight is accorded phe importance of 

individual liberty*, there will be a strong presumption , on * % 

this ground jln favor of voluntarism and against conscription. 

Where substantive potential- threat to the nation's security^ 

is defined, %h$ weight accorded Individual liberty ma£ well 

• **#«..•, • "j 

be reduced if its abrogation* is shown on other grounds {e.g..'. 
flexibility) to "be ess>krrtial to «fche preservation of the general 

liberty* J3ut this situation of clear and present danger to 

./ * *V ' - - ' * 

,the nation .is 'not the " strategic situation posited for our' 

analysis, and, as the discussion of flexibility indicated, t 1 

a draft system *i£ not the ofl ly me ans of effective preparation 

** j • 

in peacetime for tl^e uncertainties of the future. 
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A, Mercenary or Isolated Army ? 

In comparing the performance of both conscription 
and voluntarism, the all-volunteer force is' seen by sqjne 
as inherently a mercenary military and therefore an ignoble 
and' unreliable one. The problem is, said to be the placing of 
a monetary value on service to country andon the lives of 
its citizens, and the raising of a force only by finan'cia.1 
incentive. The firs,t of these concerns can be readily dealt 
with. Soldiers will have to be paid and, a fin^cial value - 
will thereby hcive to be attached to their service. This . 
cannot be avoided any more than we .can avoid a doctor charging 
a fee for saving a life. We are grateful- to the doctor and 
we reward him well,. To try and say that we should not reward 
a soldier, and that he should instead recaiveonly a low wage 
so as not to demean himself is intolerable- nonsense. The 
soidier no less than anyone else deserves /to be paid a fair 
and adequate wage/ iji tjLmes when every citizen is not sacri- 
ficing all for a war/effort. ■ 1 

.More complex is the concern expressed that in a volunteer 

. " " ' ' : ' ' ' ' ' ■ . 

force men will be motivated $ot by ' the concept of service, 

but by the 'lure of greater* gain; This is^ felt in itself ' 

distasteful, and is.^lso believed inimical to reliable service. 

That the volunteer' solcjief so motivated will not give all in 

his" country's defence >is .the apparent conclusion and dne 

which leads ^eo^e .'such as General Hershey to feed that . 

' ' ' • 
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1 personally I don't want to be defended by individuals 

> ' ^7 
who are there for no other reason than the money 1 . ' 

Such a view is a gross-, albeit unintended, insult to 
all those who have volunteered and will volunteer for mil- 

* itary service. Are the volunteers presently serving in the 
* * * 
forces unreliable money-hungry mercenaries? Will the im- 
provements .in pay and conditions of service associated with s 
an all volunteer army suddenly convert that force into a'n un- 
•principled band of mercenaries? The term 'mercenary 1 is a 
highly emotive one. Milton Friedman has pointed out .that to 
proponents of free enlistment it is a volunteer army, to 
' regular soldiers it is a professional army, to potential 
recruits it is a career army a#d to opponents of the idea 
it 'is a mercenary army. 38 - . . _ 

'Mercenary 1 carries strong implications of disloyalty, 
-and literally means willingness to work for money as one's 
-only major motivation . r There may well be some men who place 
great weight on the money offered in the services. But even* 
for .these men that will not be their sole motivation, and 

for most a complex variety of factors will ^pply. JEn this, 

i 

volunteers for military service will be no different from' 
men entering any othet occupation. As our model of occu-' 

pational choice indicated there* will be a wide range of factors 

. ♦ 

entering the choice decision and while income will be one* 
it is by n£\'means the only factor, and the .weight, accorded 
it, will vary across individuals. , , 
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~~~ Besides, the basis of a volunteer approach' is that 

* 

servicemen be paid under the same principle as everyone, else 
in society, i.e. they should be paid their hire. , To p^y less 
than the amount at which sufficient numbers would serve is 
actually to tax attachment td service and' patri.otisnu 

* There is no reason to assume that a man'.s sense of 
duty will be weakened or his morale undermined by having his 
services appreciated with an ''appropriate wage> to ^suggest that 
men will enlist "only for pay" is to imply that all other 
factors influencing a decision to serve' in the military sudden 
ly vanish with a pay rise. . - 

Since pur discussion' refers to the peacetime 'career 
military it is appropriate to diraw an analogy with other oc- 
cupations. There are numerous occupations "in addition to 
soldiering which are in the national interest but for these 
too market wages are paid. For "instance*, it is for the 
community's protection that there is a court system . and that 
judges are appointed-. " Y,et we do not conscript lawyers to 
become judges' sp* that those judges will hot be mercenary. 
On the -contrary we pay market wages, and th"e administration > 
of justice Is no worse for that. 

A, second objection 'to the volunteer force in terms of 
preserving the o well-ordered society is the belief that a t . 
professional army would loe isolated from civilian influence, 
with the possible result, of, a divergence of its purpose- from 
that of the civilian government. .This could lead to .undue 



pressure on the civilian government, and eveji, ultimately, 
'direct military intervention in political life. - In a sense ' 
this is ar sophisticated version of the mercenary argument, . 
though here the emphasis is on 'professionalism 1 and the dev- 
elopment of a rigid military ethos in isolation from civilian 
influence. 

.But one should not place great weight on t;he role of the; 

. ♦ * 

recruiting method in preventing military interventions since 
tbefe are good a priori reasons why it should do little to 
influence the attitudes of thei military establishment. It is 
thfe officer corps which defines military attitudes and deter- 
mines military actions. And the officer corps will necessarily 
remain a volunteer one' irrespective of .whether or not these 
are conscripts in the force. Conscripts come in only at the 
lowest levels of military ranking, and since the- task of 
army training is to militarise civilians and since the 9tress * 

* • * A 

of that training is on discipline, obedience, and subordination, 

there is little opportunity for young impressionable conscript 

youttis to civilianise the military. 

The presence or absence of conscripts will play little 
i ■ ■ 

part in" altering the political loyalties and degree of influence 

of ttie 1 military . If the attitude of the military is, \n fact, 

considered a serious problem, oth^er policy Changes Su.ch as \ 

greater lateral entry to the forjoesp r^by^l of .fixed terms 

of engagement, and the greater usfe' <bf .JilvlijCan institutions 

for 'education and training of military personnel, would do 

( J it ' ' * . ' 



much more. A general model, of 'what' might b'e achieved, is * : 

• 1. . * , - x : 

'provided by the West German armed forces. .American fears • 

.of! a freyivalvqf -German militarism led to the establishment 

of ,a military consitution whiqh is more conducive toii 




control "than almost* any, other Jfe the world. But unfair 

W 

it is the broad governmental and cultural features of, a society 

which are the're.al determining factors.' , 1 
* * ' • i # , 

• ' • T * - * - 

This is. £L conclusion well7Suppofted by the available 

historical, experience. \ In °the ^countries we .ar&^xamining ' yS 

in this study there have been no real military challenges to 



civilian leadership in modern times.' The 'Grief confrl&tatipns 
of 'General MacArthur with President Truman in the United * 

* f . v % • - * 

States arid General Blarney with Prime Minister Chif ley in ' . 

Australia were quickly resolved in favQr of -strong civilian 
leadership, and in both cases it may be noted that the 
generals were, commanding* mixed ( with-draft. ) forces. 

. , This latter point though ^ghould not "big taken to imply 
that conscript forces are actually more amenable'^to dupport- 
mtj military challenges to leadership. European and Latin 
America^ experience wifch military intervention. in- politics * 
does Jiot show any discernible relation with the procurement ? .- 

System. Wilson and j|orack haye documented for Latin America 

* , . <■ . • * • 

*the' point that Over* the per Idd '19*45 to' 1*968 while .there were 
33. successful military coups .or revolts in the' 11 conscripting 
states/ a^tlvi-rd of these were accounted' for by two 'countries 



n. 



•C 



only^, Jfrnd. that £he 7 states relying upon volpnjeary Service, ? *v 
also exper/ie^ BBy ^uccessftl military coups pr- revolts.^ t -{ 
Factors other "'than the prdcurement system would seem 'more 
imp5|rtarit in detejrmijhirig^ the viability of civilian govern- 

Y - '• • " 

Foreign Policy Control 

> . 

% The fact that an all- volunteer force is ^Unlikely tjo 
alter in ,any significant way the ethos of the 'military also * 
has implications for the belief expressed that^ sujsp a force , 
**t?411foste^r v military adventurism. Some imaging thaft .military 
men virtue of their training and profession, ate desirous / 
of testing their expertise *and of seeking miTitary" Solutions,, 
ttf problems. Even if rbrue, we have indicated-' i:hat this' • y 



attitude will not be bartered by inclusion o£* conscripts in > 

J • - , * ' * 

""the ranks. ' It will be as prevalent amongst those who lead a 
mixed-force, as. amongst those who wou&k ld^djixi a^lj- volunteer 
f orce^ - * thp t se leaders being one and the same. * * Vr; 

^ % But perhaps ^adventurism is not the product of mi li tar J* , 

attitudes* but rather 'of less public concern about the 'use df ; 

j ' a - . / 

rmed forces. It may Be. thought, for instance, that' 

public discussion isjpuch mor6 likely' to be ^iterated if the 

draft is \ised to tpjfbfc a war than if vblunteer .troops are used. 

The implication £s that ,the si2e and depth of ptiblic interest 

.in fpreign policy is incre^sed^wtiere the /draft |.is involved. l ' 

- * 1 This /is*, a pdnclusiorr well-supported by our ekplier 

analysis o£ the fiscal poMtics of conscription .whach indicated 

■ • • ; *. ■ •• v-'-Sr \ < 



that interdependent utility motives rather than belf-interested 
pecuniary motives may carry considerable weight in- the 

political choice of military manpower procurement* systems. 

*^ ¥ • 1 » 

• * *, 

The political participation (voting, lobbying, demonstrating, 
etc.) of concerned relatives and friends of draftees may well 
be a more efficient check on military adventurism than the 
equivalent activities of the beleagured taxpayer faced with 
tlte prospect of an increase in* an all-volunteer force size. 

•There will, of cotirse, be some-Vho would wish the 
public's role in formulation of defense policy to be dim- 

inished anyway/ and hence support the all-volunteer force, on \ 

♦ - ' * . J. 

the grounds that it inhibits, the freedom of action of? the 

military less than a draft. 1st national' security matters the . 

view is indeed quite common .that the estate knows better than* 

'* f % ■ . 

its citizens' what is best for the national well-being. 

/ ** r • 

But this .is a dangerous argument with crucial limit- - 

ations, for state power has been known^to be predatory and, 

eve^ if well-motivated, fallible. It should be obvious 3 ,* 

after, all, that in a war one §ide at least must be encouragirig, 

evil. There *may w be a presumption that our-^wn nations ^re not 

aggressors, but in matters of thi^ moment we must bfe sure [ 

there are no ipistakes. Appeals to the "weight of the auth- 

ority and knowledge of the Commonwealth" Government 11 / as 

-the Anglican Synoc^ in Australia once termed it approvingly, 

must be treated with caution and used sparingly. " " 



• / * ' ^ 

Does it follow that a /draft is to. be advocated to help 

limit foreign and defense policy excesses? One suspects that 

■ \ ' " " 7 . ' >'-< ' 

"there -are-OtJiejf alternatives which dan be built into the 

/••-■'' - 

system of political checks and balances and which would.be 

7 % ' * 

a better control than ^conscription. Senator George McGovern 

has characterised the difficulties io relying upon coius.cript- 

ion as our check as * follows: . "We tell the young draftee, 

"you go fight, take injuries and bfe»kiMed in a' mistaken war. 

Th£n perhaps your .parents and friends wij.1 start objecting 

and oth.ers like you who have. not. yet, been called will start 

protesting, and then they'll create a political' climate 

in which' we can act safpiy;.*"" 40 Clearly' we should*feeek more - 

effective and worthy means of democratic control of govern- 

ment foreign policy.,. t . 1 x " 

We 'should also recognise €hat using conscription in 

this way as a check oi> government can produce what may be 

one of the most damaging real-.cbsts of all ot conscription 

if -v/e resort to a draft; iii times other than major -need^when 

the nation is threatened." . A peacetime draft may well actually 

erode patriotism and produce, alienation of those who ^are sub- 

iecfto it'. ' And this is an observation*5fchat is more than a 

valtie judgement since it is borne out by the experience . of 

' l * * . : ' '* 

the U.S. and Australia prior to any conscript myolvement* 

in the Vietnam War.- jBoth countries were, experiencing 

* •» 

*» 'i , 

considerable agitation by ybuth oVer* the drafit. In peacetime, 



it was difficult for many, of the young to .accept the cpm- 
pulsion of a., draft as valid. > * 
^ Of course ,many young .men -fully- accepted the obligations 
imposed upon'tl^em. But others reacted by opposition, bitter-- 
ne'ss and resentment and by withdrawal and -alienation from 
social commitment. There* may have been ot&§^; factors pro- 
ducing. or contributing to this # but the draft was the most 
frequently expressed focus for the discontent of the time. 

Irrespective of whether those who were unhappy with 
a peace tiirfe draft were justified or* not, the fact remains 
that thw discontent, produces significant erosion of social 
harmony. When a generation of hostility is produced, &nd the 
law is ridiculed and the whole political process is called 
into question by4fc significant proportion of the nation's 
young men^ it certainly bears asking whether this* is^ a cost/ 
worth paying for the other presumed .advantages of {peacetime 
conscription. Of cour4, some may see this as actually a % 
benefit, but this is not likely to be a widely-shared view. 

Moreover it may be that the use of voluntarism in 
peacetime for, the standing military, supported' by reserves 
and a backfup draft, may well be a more effective "package ,f 
for prbducing maximum responsibility in the use- of military 
manpower. For then the need to- cali,-up reserves and to 
commence draft calls, rather than to possess the/ latter as, 
an ongoing- institution, will ensure the maximum public 
attention is paid to the* nation's military involvements 
at the" beginning of an^ 'significant commitment. 



CHAPTER 6. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION ' 

"Is this the age of volunteers anywhere else in the 
world? Do 'other countries rely on volunteers and 
n • a territorial army? In America? " No, In Britain? 
No."* . . - 

j # Sir Wilfred Kent-Hughes 

- Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates, 1959 



f 



The military manpower requirements of the United States 

- \ ♦ ■ 

and Australia ,Iiave changed in recent years. The need^imposed 
by involvement in actual hostilities have given way to a 
strategic requirement for a peacetime standing 'military • . The 
geographical isolation of the two ^u^ri'e^Ji^§ mearfb/that*-**^- 
this standing military be^ oriented r at maintaining a basic 
military capability and framework for expansion , rather .than 

\ ' ; . v 

territorial defense*. Correspondingly, there is* a need to 
assess, tjie form of military manpower procurement apprppriate t 
these changed circumstances. % / * 

• During x the Vietnam hostilities, both Australia and', the 
United States ^used a draft to supplement voluntary reprultment 
to the regwlar\ forces. In the Post-Vietnam era, the b?oad< 

alternatives are to continue witlj sdme form of conscription 

* » • * 

(universal , selective, or lottery) or adopt all-volunteer 
procurement* , ^ t ' %~ 



There is a literature in economics which sees* the* 

adoption of - all-volunteer fora.es as unlikely, even in peace- 

< ** < 

time, due to the pecuniary advantages accruing to the tax- 
paying majority in a democracy with a .draft. .Investigation' 
of "this proposition, including empirical analysis of' an 
-Australian referendum on conscription, indicated that voting 
on the draft issue is not readily predictable on the- basis 
of fiscal interest alone, and that more attention to the . 
inter-dependent utility aspects is required to understand ^ 
voting on the question* A draft is not a foregone conclusion 

in a democratic state, 

# • ■ 

If a volunteer military itiay possibly be accepted for N 
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peacetime military manpower procurement, we must ask what 
are the conditions which will ensure sufficieat supply ~to .meet 
specified military manning* demands/ To answer this, we 
examined how the procurement alternatives themselves affect 
the level of accessions needed to provide a give^ military 
capability/ and it was found that a volunteer forSe would 
require considerably fewer accessions than a dz;aft\ system/ 
due to less labor turnover. and fewer training and support 
personnel. Tfcis reduction in accessions requiremehti* cou^cf 
be achieved without. any necessary reduction in quality of 
personnel and indeed might well represent an important gain in 

* ;V * 

motivation and experience*' 

Since there* is no question .that an appropriately struc- 
tured draft can obtain the accessions required of it, at least. 



in the absence of widespread non-complicance with draft* law, 
the task then becomes a stufiy* of the conditions under .which 
the required} voluntary aqcessions waj.1 be forthcoming. To 
do this, a model of military-civilian occupational choice 
was specified,, „and appropriate estimating forms for the 
supply of volunteer enlistees as a proportion of population 
were derived. * Regression estimates of the parameters of the 
estimating forms were then obtained , and for Britain and 
Canada as well as the United, States and Australia , since 
the former two' countries offered valuable additional evidence 
on the long-term operation of an all-volunteer system. 

The derived equations proved useful -estifflcitors and pro- 
vided a basis for analyzing voluntary , recruitment in" the four 
countries. The effects on enlistment supplies* of variations 
in military and civilian pay, unemployment , draft pressure , 
quality levels and taste changes were given particular att^n- 
tion. Pay levelsThad the expected influence upon # enlistments 
though for Australia and the United States there were some 
estimation difficulties due to collinearity and insufficient 
variation in the data series. Resort to additional evidence 
however^ permitted satisfactory interpretation. The effect 
of unempl6yment varied with the country studied , reflecting 
differing labor market structures , and the effect of draft 
pressure in inducing, enlistments varied with the level of 
draft calls and with 'the*, form of the draft.. Changes in . 



quality levels demanded and offered were highly significant A.. 

determinants of variations in Enlistment rates* in,, all the 

>t v """" v « * * * 

countries studied, and taste cftaixgel ..over .the Vietnam period 

^ « . * • vsv^^^-/^" . • . * . /' r ^^i^, * - 

also proved an important influence for U.S. enlistments.,.;. 
Using the supply equations, illustrative . calculations "of * bijdget 
'cost of manpower procurement under all-volunteer and wjLth-draf t . 
alternative's were presented. „ . , 

The question that ^remained- was, given that -jbhe„ budget ~ 
cost bf-a volunteer force usually exceeds that of a force Using 
the draft (not withstanding the lower accessions requirements) # 
should a volunteer system be adopted? Emphasising the peace- 
time context* various criteria„under which this problem could 
be examined were enunciated. It was found that a peacetime 
draft fpr a professional standing military would impose signi- 
ficant real economic costs that, would not obtain under a 

, . / *• 

volunteer force (particularly preference abrogation, uncertainty 

- >' ' > 7 * 

and avoidance qosts) , and that a" volunteer force would better 

i 4 ■ / 

serve the distributional criterion of equity in taxation 

^individual equity) , without significant violation of the 

criterion of equity in oondition (group- equity) . 
* ■ 

Commonly suggested difficulties with a volunteer force 

in the area of expansiofr flexibility and in problems of - . 

praetorianism were found to be not really affected by thfe 

procurement system /^opted for the regular forces and were 

better dealt with bj| V alternative mechanises ^ This rteant 

particularly the establishment of a ready-reserve system',' 



possibly by lottery draft, ^nd the maintenance of stand-by 
draft* arrangements for meeting emergencies and fqr prolonged 

* ; j 

or major hostilities. . A- draft for reserves would be * . 

* f 

especially appropriate if it is desfred to offset the indi- 
vidualist values of a volunteer active duty force. with the^ 
-collectivism values of a draft. A stand-by draft- for major 
expansion is readily justified by its administrative, «. 
budgetary and" equity advantages in the situation ^of large- 
scale conflict. For peacetime however, the balance t of 
advantage would seem to 1 * lie with all-volunteer recruitment 
for' the active-duty forces, particularly for the strategic « 

* - : • 

circumstances of . no territorial thteat to'the nation.. 
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DATA APPENDIX; CHAPTER 2 " *• . 

i 

The Australian'" Conscription Referendum of 1917;" Cross-Section 



Regression Analysis 



Data: 
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M « Metropolitan. NM » Non-Metropolitan 
For sources and notation' .see p. 34. 
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DATA -APPENdlX'; 'CHATTER 3 ' .* 
Re-eplistment Analysis; Australia/ quarterly , 1966 (3)- to 19.72(2) 



Data: ' 
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Notation: 
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NRERA = non-re-enlistment,s amy, ipale enlistees, as proportion of 

7 • total enlisted strength. § tm 

WR = pay ratio: (Corporal .w^Lth Grade 1 military ^skill / Averaged 

-weekly earnings per employed male unit, civilian). 
UR -^"average male unemployment rate, seasonally adjusted. >, 
S s propottioix of six-year men in those coming due. £ * 

N * proportion of\enlisted strength' coming due, for re-enlistment. 
T * time dummy variable** . * 



Sojureej 



Unpublished data .pfpyid^d, by the Directorate of, Manning, 
Army Headquarters', Canberra, October 1972. 
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DATA APPENDIX; CHAPTER 4'., 

I. • Supply Analysis «- Symbols for Variables 

Enlistmen't Applications ' " - • 



A 
AD 
CPI 

h*^ 

E 

ET 

I - ' 

L 

LP 

PO 

QA 
•RE 

RP 

S 
' TP 

tr 
v* 

* 

wc 

WM 
faR 

,Notes : 



Recruitment/ advertising expenditure 

* * 

Consumer Brice Index 

* * *' 

Casualties : * 1 

Enlistments - 
Enlistment* term of engagement 
Inductions ; • 
Natural ^Logarithm 

Labor Fotce • • ' 1 • 

Public opinion 
Quality- acceptance 
Re-enlistment 
Recruiting personate! 
Seasonal 



\ 



Total* population 
Unemployment 
Vietnam 
Civilian wage 
Military wage 
Relative wages 




2, 
3, 



The addition of 'A r , 'D*. , J R r or 'DV to th$ above symbols 
indicates 'Army 1 , 'Total Defence 1 ", 'Rate' or 'D.unjjjty Variable 1 
respectively. * 

The addition ",-of numbers to the above symbols indicates 
alternative definitions- of the variables. 



The pref ape. symbol "LG r indicates that the variable\is 
lagged. * . ** * / 



Data Sources and Notes: 

' . ' • ' * *> ' . 

' AUSTRALIA, ; quarterly/ 1966-Q) - 197S(4) . 



1. EAvQARA/ WM, IAr ' v v V 

" 1 — x , \ — . * . - ' ^ • ^ 

Unpublished data, Directorate of 'Manning, Army /Head- x " 
.quarters, Canberra, (May 1372 *& October 1974). ?nlist- 
* ments also- excluded apprentice .enlistments. \ 

" 1 ' ; > '-' v 

2. - • EDWARD, RPA ; , , v , ' " r " 

Unpublished da£a, Directo^rGeneral -of Recruiting,. J . 
* Department of Defence, ^ Canbetra, (Aoigust & October 1974k 
Army Recruiting Personnel figures* are establishment/ as - . 
distinct from actual posWd strength, * Civilian staff * 
and recruiting assistance 'through \ the .Commonwealtih ' ' v 
Employment' Service and Honorary Recruiting Secretaries \ > . 
in country are^usAs not included l\ V - P ' 

3. TPI, TP2 , LF:' " . • i ' i ' * * 

/ TPI referred to total population males' ages 15-19* last / 
birthday and TP 2 referred to total population males aged, 
20 last birthday. The* source for bo^h series was Common- 
,wealth Bureau of Census^ and Statistics. „ Demography , « 
/annual bulletin, for figures to 1972V and Commonwealth" : 
Bureau of Census and" 1 Statistics,, Projections of the 
Population of . Australia, 1968-2001, including Immigra-- 
*, * *tion, mimeographed, December 1972 , €or. post 1972 v est-. * 
imates. The 'data provided * were annual as of June- 
Linear, interpolation provided quarterly estimates. ? 
LF was the .civilian labour force of 15-19. year old : 
males, as given by .Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
^Statistics, The Labor Force , ow^rterly bulletin.* 

4. " WC/ CIPI: . * / - 

« * ' * * * 

f WC wa^ estimated using -average weekly earnings per 
f^c^'ffmplo.yed ma^e^ unit t and CPi\was the -consumer price 
\ % V v^index, all groups; \\The source for both Series was . 

Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, Quarterly 
Summary ' of * Australian Statistics , quarterly bulletin. 
An adjustment was 'made to* tlje offij&kl civilian watfe 
series* to compensate for the removal of trainee 
teachers, from the series/as frbm 197*1{3). A* dedUjc- 
i*. -*tion of 3Q cpnts' (1971) 4 was made / from the official ' • « 
r " , seriesjfpr each quarter, 1971 (3) to 1973 (3). 

0 • \ ' „ ■ '• • • •■ 



| The unemployment"" figures were* 4 males ^under 21 , registered 
- : %as unemployed, and awaiting placement. The source was i 

^ Department pf 'Labour, Monthly Review of the Employment 
• * Situation . \ u 

A 7 - ' • - * v — • * * \l r ■ 

e4j pp.:-" .'•// y • -V . . * * 

^ The public* opinidn variable was estimated* as the*prppor- 

tion of the sample surveyed who respond^ affirmatively 
^ to GallUp ppll questions on "should 'we kee^our troops 
•ii) Vietnam? as given- in Rdy Morgan Research Centre, 
' Australian, Gallup Poi Is tr quarterly. S3iii]31e size is,.220( 
•j Linfear interpolation was employed to provide estimates. 
_s for, quarters when this, question was not asK'ecL This' we 
% a" severe assumption for** the period 1971(3) - 1972(3),., , 
, l.Pqr the'period from- 1973(1) - 1973(4) constancy of . tastes 
\ Was assumed in the absence/of a further observation^., 

CANADA/, annual, by region., 1969-1973 , . ^ - " 

1 . ED, tQ ARD , WH : > ' 1 *' J- . 



All! military data were unpublished' statistics- provided. 
I by. the Personnel Applied Research Unit, "National Defence 
\ Headquarters , Ottawa, (October 1994) . £ Although requested , 
quarterly national data were not provided. Instead €he ~ 
'? $ only data made "available Were annual, for* the follbwihg / 
r"vregio # n^: tjajritime, Quebec, Central (^Ontario) , and r 
yfresteirn. Regional dummy variables ehi^loy the^ symbols 
2SM, SQ r SC. Western Canada was the base region.. The 
enlistment data refer to male unskilled recruits only. 

2. WCi - \ • * *l 

The civilian earning^ series was 'based on average , *\ 
■ weekly 'wag6s and. salaxigs,. industrial composite ,- fot % 
each, region. — The Western region figure was*derivfcd as . ' 

• a weighted average of component province sieties, using 
province labor force as the weight. Thfe source "was . 
Statistics Canada, Employments Earnings andffifours / 

.^Catalogue No. 72-002, monthly. : ; » - 

* r \ : m • > . ' 

3. . -LP, U: ' \* r • . ' > : * 

Civilian, labor force and unemployment, .males, by regiqn 
.were the series used for estimation •» No ag*e breakdown. 

• .was. available, at the regioftal level. The series were ■ * 

published in Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Fprcie 

* Statistics T(1973) , - Catalogue No. 72-201 1 annual. * ~~~ 

{ ; — * * * 

■* 

# - * f • 



Consumer pr±c# index; items; by major city for 
.each region: Statistics \C3nada, Prices aad Price * * 

Indexes , . Catalbgue 6T2-.002 ^monthly . 

GREAT ■ BRITAIN / quarterly / 1966'(3) t!973 (3) . ' ' . 'V 

1. ' EA/' ED/ ADA/QARA, ET'DVi • , .. ' ' • 

. All .military data^were unpublished statistics provided 
by Defence Statistics Branch, Ministry of Defence, London, 
(September 1974). Enlistment figures' are^ for the .United 
Kirigdom and include- apprentices and "young soldier entrants 
as welKas adult* ^recruits,. The army advertising figure 
h is direct expenditure, on all media. The enlistment" term 
" . dummy variable reflects -the introduction of a. new shorter 
1 three -year service engagement option, from 1972(3), for . 
. Army enlistment. * . 

2. LFI,* LF2, U2: " . 

' " - ■• ** 

LFI is "the number of male civilian employees, 15-19 
years old. The estimate includes Northern Ireland. *An 
adjustment* was made tq this labor force data from 1973 f4) 
to #1 loW for' the, estimated 141,000 15 yeat old males who 
did^notj leave school owing to the increase in the school^ 
, leaving ag^ in September 1973. (Department of Employe 

\mejjt, gazette , April 1974, p. 309). \ LF2 is the number ' 
of male! employees, : Great Britain. This was the base 
for th6 unemployment , figures, which referred to total 
male unemployed, &reat Britain. . Age specific estimates 
are not available on a quarterly basis so* that quarterly 
'data for all males was used for determining unemploy*- 
merit rate. Short' t&rm fluctuations are less important 
% fojr'LEl,- however, , so that tihe quarterly^series there 
was derived from annual .age-specific figures (at June) 4 
by linear interpolation. It is apparent that British 

- statistics in this area, are somewhat deficient.' Even . 
for the annual age^pecific employment and unemployment 
data there 'is, a two year' lag in their provision even A 
vin Unpublished form. Our source was department of Employ 
# ' menti, * British frabor Statistics Yearbook , 1971, Table 93, „ 
ajidj unpublished data provided by the Department of , 
Employment, London, (October 1974) . * > 

3. / wc ,1 cpi t ■ fc ■ • : , 

The Civilian wage series was the monthly index .of 
average earnings, in Central Statistical Office, . 



Annual 4 abstracts , 1973 , Table 163, and updated from 
. B » Department of Employment, "Gazette, monthly. 'GPI 

• Was the general inidex, of retail >ptices, all litems, 

• given in Centr^l^S,%^stic^l Office, Economic* Trends , 

, December .1973. v . \ ] ~ ' v: 

UNITED STATES, quarterly, 1966(3)^- 1974(1) . 

1. EA, BP-, >WM, RPA, QARA, QARD,» IA, ID : 

Enlistments and^ inductions data, > army and defense, vers 
from ' Armed Forces Examining f and Entrance Station Quali- 
tative Distribution Report "off Male Enlistments, Irtduc^ 
tions and Rejections y Headcfu&rters , U.S. ^Army Recruiting 
Command. The quality acceptan.ee data were also from 
, this source, though note the different definition of 
quality acceptance^ .used here Compared to the other 
countries. * The estimate here is proportion of- Mental *' 
Group IV enlistments in totarl enlistments ,( Mental Groups 
I-IVi Azntiy" recruiting personnel numbers were p^ovidd'd 
;by Headquarter^, U.S. Army Recruiting Command, Fort,. 
Sheridan, Illinois (October 1974). The military wage' 
figure was total monthly regular military compensation 
for a ^recruit, and was proyide'd by the Office of the 

* Assistant Secret^ry^ of Defense, Manpower and- Reserve 

- Affairs, Washington (August, 19 74-j .' - - • 

2. TP1,1TP3^ LF-, U, WC : ■ .1 

TPl, LF and U referred to the .total population,, civilian 
labor, force and number unemployed respectively, for maies 
aged* 16-19 years, ,*The sources ^ were U.S. Department of 
Commerce,, Bureau of Census, Current Population Reports , 
. Series' P-20, for- the total population .figure, and U . S • 
■ Department o'f Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Employment and Earnings , for the latter two sefcies^. 

* Civilian earnings also came from Employment and Earnings # 
and referred to • g'ros s „ averager weekly earnings of pro- , , 
duction* 02^ non-supervisory workers on 'private non- 
agricultural .pa'yrolls .' TP 3 was used as the. base for 
induction rate calculations .and w : as estimated 'as the 

4 total population of 18-24 vear old males, as;givefr in 

* durrent Population Reports , Series P-20. Estimates of 
TPl and TP3 beyond, p.971 were unpublished estimates 
obtained from the Bureau of Census, Population. Divisiori, 
National Population Estimates and Projections' Branch, 
Washington (September 1974).* Quaftrterly N total population 

# estimates were formed by linear interpolation from the 
official annual (July) ^estimates*. * ; # " 



3. CPI, PQ: 



The consumer pride' index was from Department of Commerce, 
Office of Business Economics, Survey, of Current Business , 
The public opinion, estimate was the .proportion of those 
v sampled, (n^= 1500) who responded H negatively to the ques- 
tion, "E>6 you think the U.S. made a mistake sending ■ 
troops to ficjht in Vietnam?" T^e source was George H. 
Gallup, The Gallup Poll; Public 'Opinion, 1935-1971 , 
, - Nfw York:. Random* House, 1972, Volume 3: 1959-1971. Post- 
1971 data came from -unpublished .tabulations based on 
computer stored records of Ga]/Lup polls' at the Roper 
" -Public Opinion Research Center, Williams College 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, (September* 1974) . Linear 
interpolation provided quarterly, data from 1971(4) to 
1972(4)/ and n9 change in tastes was assumed after 1973 (J) 
when the question was asked by Gallup polls for the* last 
time . 1 , 

AUSTRALIA, quarterly by state', 1966(3) - -1973 (3) . \ 

1. EA, WM, IA, QARA; " 



tor ate 



All military data were defined as for thei, national 
quarterly data and came from the same source: Dir 
y of Manning, Army Headquarters, Canberra, (S^ptembefr 
. \ 1972 and November 1974)/. The data were provided 
Military Command basis which ^corresponds^ closely po 
' Australian state boundaries. /. ^ 

2. TPl, TP2, U ; . . ■ 

The population base for calculating- the 'enlistment rate 
was TPl, the total, population of males aged 17-24 years 
« llast birthday, by sts^tew The population base f ofc' the 
induction rate was TP2,\the total population of 20 year 
old males in each state/ The source for both. series , - 
was unpublished data on population projections" provided 
by the Bureau of Census and Statistics, *Canbe/rra r 
' (July 1972). The figures were as of June eaqh year, 
. and quarterly #etta,was estimated by linear interpolation. 
The unemployment 'series was junior males (under 21) . 
registered unemployed and awaiting placement J as given 
by the Depa^tment^of Labour ; # Monthly Review of the 
Employment Situation . The "population base f or-determin- 
ing the unemployment rate was TPl. . ( . 

3. ' WC, CPI ; ' . J 

The civilian wage w was average weekly earnings per " " 
employed male unit* in .fche -chpital city of each state. 



Tiie consumer price index is also that for the capital 
cities. No alternative state compilations are avail- 
able. The source for both series is the Commonwealth 
'Bureau of Census and .Statistics , Quarterly Summary of 
Australian Statistics . * % 

SN, SV, SQ, SS, SW : . 

These are dummy variables, for each state except* Tasmania 
which is the excluded category. The dummy variables 
._mploy the first letter of the name of the other five 
States. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 4.4. REGRESSION ANALYSIS ; 
ENLISTMENT SUPPLY, CANADA, annual, 1969-1973 . 

Variable - y Coefficient, (tr-statistic) 



Equation 1 



4 .Equation . 2 



Dependent 
Variable 

LWR 



LWC 



LWM 



LUR 



V 

LQARD 
SM • 

SQ 
SC 

CONSTANT 

D-W 

N 



LERD 



-0.9889 
(-0.3076) 



-0.2872 
(-0.7763) 

0.9613 
,■ (5.7597) 

0.8516 
XI. 1950) 

0.3654 
(1.2901) 

-0..0949 
(-0.5991) 

* -"6*2480 
(-1.7868) 

',0.9750- 

. 2.7276 

19 



LERD 



-3.6004 
(-0.8427) 

1.3739 
(0.3054) 

-0.0048 
(-0.0124) 

1,0878 v 
(6,2598)* 

0.3456 
(0,3663) 

0.2009 
CO 15529) 

0.0817 
(0.4218) 

-0.8624 
(-0.1946) 

0V.9847 . 

2.2302 

19 



APPENDIX TABLE 4.5. REGRESSION ANALYSIS* - 
ENLISTMENT SUPPLY, AUSTRALIA, QUARTERLY BY STATE, 1966(3)-1973(3) 



Variable h Coefficient (t-8tatistic) 



Equation 1' Equation 2 

Dependent ' • ' "LERA LERA 

Variable . * / ^ 

LWR ( -1.4776 v 

• .{-5. 5842) - 



LWC 

* • 

LWM 




\ 

i \ 


t-1.1868 
(-4.6009) 

2.4410 - 
' (7,4437) 


LUR 




0.1607 , 
(1.0208) 


. 0.1788 
(1.6280) 


LQARA~ - 




0.-8598 
(10.0650) 


•* 0.8991 
(11.0830) 


LIRA 




• -0.0049 
(-0.4639) 


0.0371 
(2.7166) 


SI 

* - 




0.0175 
• (0.3516) 


. 0.0088 
(0.1872) 


S2 




-0.0095 
(-0.1844) 


-0.0137 
(-0.2&14) 


S3 . 


• 


0.0045 
, (0.0877) 


0.0005 
(-0,0112) 


' SN, 




-6.0057 
(-23.4720) 


-5:3808 
(-19.3470) 


SV 




-6.0585 
(-25,2890) • 


. -5.4687 
(-20.9580) 


SQ 




-5.9747 1 
(-26.3130) 


• -5.3565 
(-21; 0840) 


ss -. 

* 




-5.8503 
(-27.0400) ■ 


.'-5.2408 
. (-£i.4320) 


sw . 




-5.8891 

■ X r 25..4680)'. 


-5.3231 
(-21.1670) 


ST 
R 




■ -6.0436 
(-29.4910)" 

- • • / ' -.' / 
0.5583' 


-5.4368 
(-23.1110) 

. 0;6086 


N « 


4 


174 


174 



DATA' APPENDIX:- CHAPTER 5 . 
Education and Marriage Effects of the Draft s 

\ ; . 

.** > , • * , r^' . 

Data* Spurges and Notes . 9 

;australia > ■ ' * 

!>/ Carriage: aftriual, 1962-1973 ^ 

Th.e v marriage .rate was grooms under 21 years of age as 
_ a proportion q£ the population of males aged 17-20. 

Both series were from ^Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, Demography , annual. The induction rate 'waF 
annual iii(^ictions into the military as a proportion of 
twenty year old males, the draft-age group*. .Induction 
, data were provided by the Directorate of Manning, Army 
Headquarters, Canberra, (September - 1972 and November , 
1974), aasL.tiie population base, was from Demography . The 
population figures were at June. The Vietnam pummy 
Variable was SetTat l^or 1966-1971, the years of 
Australian eons.cript t£oop presence in Vietnam. 

2. Education; quarterly, 1964(1) 1974(1) . 

• . - * * * * 

The education participation rate was givdn by total 
school enrollments, all maleff, as a proportion of all , 
males not in the labor force. This was available as 
a proportion and given iri Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics, The Labour Force / quarterly. (No* age-, 
specific education statistics are published for tertiary 
•education in Australia, and the annual tertiary .enroll- 
ment figures given/in Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, University Statistics , "were not accessible ' 
in the United States.) * ~ . ' 

UNITED STATES - 

1> Marriage: quarterly^ 1562-(l) - 1966(4) . 

The marriage^rate was number of bridegrooms aged 18-24 
< p^r 1000' of the total male population 18-24, as provided 
\ by National^ Centjbr for ^Health Statistics,, Vital 

Statistics '"of the United ^States , annual. Only states 
meeting federal statistical requirements were included 
in the .marriage series, and the proportion of national 
population of 18-24 year old males so covered ranged 
from 6^ percent in 1962U) to s 76 percent £n 1966(1). 
, The number of marriages was extrapolated in proportion 
• to the! population of the states involved to" derive, a, * 
„jbotal b;S^figure. , * - . ^ 

' y j " • , > ■ , , ' ' * « : ' 



; 



v The itfdffictibn rate used the; same population ' . base as 
'the<m&£ridge rate, and inductions were 'obtained from ^ 
Department of Defense, Selected ^Manpower Statistics / 
1974. \ The Marri&ge Dummy Variable was set at one for 
the period 1963(3* to 1965(3) . v ^ . 

«. ' - • ' • " ' * 

Eduqation: annual, 1946-1973 . , „- ,*{ * * 

The education participation rate is firs£ time enroll- 
ments' in "college * males aged 18-24 as a proportion c«- 
the total population iof; males aged 18-24. The enroll- 1 
ment statdstics./are" from Department - of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Digest of Educational Statistics , 1973, 
and the population base is from Vital' Statistics "of the ... 
United States , annual. 

The "induction and Casualty figures are from Department • 
of Defense, - Selected Manpower Statistics ,, 19J74, with' - 
inductions related to. the population base of 18- # 24 year 
old males and casualties related to* total army force . 
strength, the latter "also. from Selected Manpower, 
.Statistics . Casualties refer Only to. battle deaths. 
The Student Deferment Dummy Variable is set at one from 
1952, when deferments were first initiated, , through m 
to 1973 when the draft ended. • '\ v * 



■' -HI- ' ' • t • * \ " 



NOTES . » 

' Chapter ts \ * ■> 

- : — — 1 ^ 



Introduction: Institutional and* Historical Background , 

1^ Seymo^Melman, "tfhe Peaceful W&rld-of Economics T)" 
, Journal of Economic Issues , Masch 1972, pp*- 35-41; * 

2. % See! Peter B. Doe^inger and Michaal More; Internal 

tabpf Markets and Manpower Analysis* , Lexington, Mass.t 
D. C. Heath, 1971. • . 

3. ' Roy Forward, Military Manpower* Procurement in. 14*2 * 

Countries, unpublished manuscripts University of . 
Queensland, Brisbane, Australia, 1970, 

4.. 'fror reviews of the military compensation sys'tem see: 
Harry J. # Gilman, "Military Manppwer. Utilisation 9 n in 
; S. Enke (ed.) Defense Management ,, Englewood Cliffs,, N.JV* 
; * Prentice Ball, 1967, pp.* 346-266, and Stephen L. Canby, 

Military Manpower Procurement: A Policy Analysis , 
* Lexington, Mass: D. C. Heath; .1972; Chapter 5-. tfajor 
..official reports on military pay structure have beto: 
Department of Defense, (U.S*)* Modernizing Military 
Pay , (HUbbell ^Report) , Washington, November 1967; . m * 
National Board for Prices and Incomes, (U.K.)/ Standing- 
Reference on the -Pay of the Armed Forces , Report Nos. 70 
and 116, London, 1968, 1969; Department of Defence, (Aus- 
x tralia) , Final Report of the committee of Inquiry into 
Financial Terms and Conditions of Service for Male and 
Female Meitfbers of the Regular Armed Forces , (Kerr-,Wood- 
£ ward Report) Canberra, 1972. 

B. R. G. Menzies, The Measure of the Years , Melbourne: 
Cassell, 1970, p. 75. * c\ 



6.* Report of the President's Commission on an All-Volunteer 
Armed Force {Gates' Report), Washington, 1970, p. 169V, 
t* * ~ ' 

' 1 7. Colin S. Gtay, Canadian Defence Priorities:/ A Quest iori 

of Relevance y Toronto: .Clarke, Irtfin & Co., 1972.' " 

US * ' 1 • ./ ; * ;v0 

w .8. Gwynn Har yes- Jenkins, "-From Conscription to Volunteer, . 
Armies", m Force in Modern Soqieties: The. Military 
Profession; Adelphi Papers , No. M3, International^ 
Institute for Strategic Studies, London, Winter 1973,^,/*/. 
p.* 11., See too J. van Doom, The Decline of the Mags- - S 
Army:- -Sociological Essays , London : Sacfe,,/ 1973/ ~T~ 

9. for ~a ' thorough review of the growing, fiel<| of study of ; * 
' * . norf-violertt action see Gene Sharp, .The Politics of NQn«- .\ 
violent Adtion y Boston: Porter Sargent, 1973. 5 ' ¥~ 

gjpyc - • ; v. ■ r- - . ^ , ^ ' 
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' K ~ ' ■ < " \ 

. Chapteir 2. • Fis.cal Politics and Conscription < 4 * 

1. .For cin .argument that the procurement system' may affect the 

level of defuse chosen by the collectivity, see Richard E. 
■/Wagner, "Conscription/ Voluntary Service ^n£ Democratic 
« .Fiscal Choice," in J.M. Buchanan and R.p. TOllison (editors), 
Theory of Public Choice: Political Application of Economic^ / 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1972, pp. 136-153. 

2. For a^ proposal that Congress directly authorize troop strengths, 
see Committee of Economic ^Development, Military Manpower and 
National Security ,- New York, '1972, pp. 23- c 30. v 

u - ♦ — • t A - 

3. Kenneth V. Greene and D.aniel H. Newlon, "$|ie P^reto Optimality # 
'of a Lottery Draft," Quarterly Review of Economics and' Business , 

^Winter 1973, pp. 61-70. 

* 

4. CT.K. Galbraith, cited by J.F. Horton*et. al. , How to End the 
Draft , Washington: The National Press, 1967, p. 42. 

5. 'Robert D. Tollison, "The Political Economy of .the Military. 
Draft," Public Choice , Fall 1970/ Reprinted in J.M. Buchanan 
and R . D . To 1 lis on ( edi tor s ) , Theory of Pufelic Choice: Political 
Applications of Economics , Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1972, pp. 302-314. Citations refer' to the latter* * 

■ 6» Robert Tollison, pp. - 310, 313.* 

* •» 

7. For illustrative discussion of .military attitudes .toward 
conscription see for the U.S.: Milton Friedmapr, "Volunteer 
Armed Force: Failure or Victim?" Newswdek, February 11, 1974", 
p. 82; for Australia: A.J. Forbes, Commonwealth Parliamentary* 
Debates, House of Representatives / 1*6 November 1964, p. 2896; 
for Great Britain: Royal' United "Service {Institution , 
Mobilisation of Youth: Voluntary Service frr Conscription? 
Londop: R.U.S^I., 1970; and for Canada, Department of National 
Defence, Report of the Minister's Manpower Study (Men) , Ottawa: 
Canadian Forces Headquarters, 1966, pp. 55-56. 

? y ' ' 

8. See Tables '2.1 and 2.2 below* Also, see Chapter 4, Table 4.2 
for British poll evidence. , f 

• f s 

9. For a detailed. analysis see Albert Breton, The Economic Theory 

N of Representative Government , Chicago: .Aldine , 1974* ~ - 

10. A discussion o£ vote-trading .possibilities is given in Kenneth, 
V.' Green and Daniel H. Newlon, "Ecpnomic' Factors Affecting 

the Likelihood of a Switch to a Volunteer Army," Public finance 
' Quarterly , October 1973,> pp. 388-398. 

11. , Actually simple majority voting yas qualified to the 'extent that 

a majraity in 4 of the 6 states #as alsq;\reguired, ' The refer- 
enda ymre defeatecUunder both cdttnts, so' we can v proceed as if 
, unqualified, majority VQtjLng apples. - ' 
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12* For an example which establishes the; "law of demand" from 
random behavidtf: rather than the usual utility maximisation 
approach see Gary Becker, "Irrational 'Behavior "and Economic 
Theory," Journal of golitical, Economy ^February 1962, pp. 1-13. 

J.3. The definitive study is L.C. Jauncey, The Story of * Conscription 
, in Australia , Sydney: Macmillan, 1958 (1935) . Algc see 7 
J.M. Main, Conscription; The Australian- Debate, 1901-1970, , ^ 
Melbourne*: Cassell, 1970, and K.S'. Inglis, "Cbnscription in " * * 
Peace ana War, 1911-1945" in R. Forward's R. Reepe, jfcesis.J, 
Conscriptioft in Australia , Brisbane: University df Queensland 
•Press, 19G8, pp. 22-^65. Main and Inglis provide surveys 
including bibliographies. . 

14. Glenn A. Withers, Conscription: Necessity and Justice , Sydney: 
Angus & Robertson, 1972 > p. 8. J : " \ 

15. Robert To Hi son, pp. 312-313. '* . / • 
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Chapter 6 . Manpower Requirements Under Alternative Procurement Systems 

1. For an elaboration of suqh a programming approach, though directed 
specifically at problems for large bureaucratic companies, see 
C.J. Purkiss, "'Approaches to Recruitment, Training and Redeploys 
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